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The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  makes  the 
following  report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents, 
field  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies. 
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bushels 


Corn  for  grain.. 

Oats  

'jYheat  (old  crop) 
Soybeans  


17- 


27.2 

16  .U 
10.2 


655,791 
193,778 
92,032 


23.0 

17.2 

3.5 
3.2 


677,375 
}  257,099 
■  I;Oii;77 
6,389 


^  Based  on  prospective  planted  acreage  reported~in  March, 
and  Iespedeza.  3/Pounds.  U/Condition  July  1.  5/Percent  of 


19.8  Ii26',533 
lU.l  171,U79 
6.9  914^312 
^  2_.3  

'2/Excludes  sYreetclover 
previous  year's  crop. 
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,/  11"^,  0^8 
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1/  3^,312 
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Oranges  &  Tangerines  ,boxj 

Grape  fruit  0   " 

Lemons  ^  »  " 


86',678 
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118, 5U0 
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MONTHLY  MILK  AND  EGG  PRODl€TION 
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;       , „  t  Average: 
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EGGS 
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I9U8 


May. 


Million  pounds 


11,519 


June   12_,002 


12,13U 
12,821 


ll,8i;2 
12,309 


•Mxllions 


5,59li 
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6,129 
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5,992 
5,019 


Jane  -  June  Incl- 


58,60U 


62,It9U 


$9,999 


28,796 


33,152 


32,U69 


l/lncliides  some  quant n'.ties  not  liarvested, 

2/Season  begins  with  the  bloom  of  the  ye?r  v'^hov.-n  and  ends  ryith  the  completion 
of  Harvest  the  following  year,  , 
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Corn,  all  

Wheat,  all.,  

Winter  

All  spring  

Durum  

Other  spring  

Oats  

Barley  

Rye  

flaxseed  

Rice  

Sorghums  (inc.  sirup)  

Cotton  V'*  

Hay,  all  

Hay,  wild  .'  

Hay,  alfalfa  

Hay,  clover  &  timotl:^  2/. , .  i , 

Hay,  lespedeza  , . 

Beans,  dry  edible  

Peas,  dry  field..  

Soybeans'  3/  •  

Soybeans  for  beans  

Cowpeas  3/  

Peanuts  3/.  

FotatoesT  

Sweet  pot  at  oe  s  , 

Tobacco,  

Sorgo  for  sirup  

Sugarcane  for  sugar  &  seed,,. 

Sugarcane  for  sirup  

Sugar  beets  

Hops  


89,616 
58,832 
iil,72i; 
17,107 
2,5U9 
iii',558 
38,056 
12,615 
3,055 
2,938 
1,298 
15,701 
23^271; 
73,018 
12,966 
114,600 
21,062 
5,U81 
1,832 
'Ul2 
10',9liU 
7,162 
2,710 
3,25U 
2,826 
728 
l,6i;U 
191 
297 
12U 

7^ 
35 


83,981 
7U',186 
51,780 
19,U06 

2,925 
16,U81 
38,6U8 

10,9U7- 
2,022 
i;,026 
1,677 
11,297 
21',  500 

75,291 
114,600 
11;,  908 
23,U02 
6,5U5 
1,759 
'  520 

12^8911 
11,125 
l,lii3 
U,l2l 
2,112 
'-611 

l,8U5 
162 
321 
112 

,  881 
UO 


85',U97 
71',  502 

52,639 
18,863 
3,170 

15,693 
140,970 
12',177 
2,187 
1;',51U 
1,723 
12,603 
23,653 
73  ,  62l4 
1U,833 
lli,957 
22,356 
6-,lU8 
1,816 
'306 

11,537 

9,900 
1^069 

i4',0)42 
2,109 

-5U1 
1,536 
123 
323 
97 
758 
I40 


l/Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1» 
3/Grown  alone  for  all  purposes, 
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GENEML  CROP  REPORT,  JULY  1,  1948 

Crop  production  in  1948  promises  to  surpass  that  of  the  outstanding  year  of 
1942,  and  the  record  set  in  1946*    The  acreup-e  in  crops  is  among  the  largest  in 
recent  years  and  yield  prospects  are  very  good  for  most  crops*    The  corn  acreage 
though  relatively  small  is  a  half  million  acres  above  intentions  and  a  record 
production  of  3,329  million  bushels  is  now  indicated*    The  v/heat  prospect  1,242 
million  bushels  is  an  improvement  of  4  percent  over  earlier  forecasts  and  will 
be  the  second  largest  crop  in  our  history©    Rice  will  set' a  new' acreage  record  and 
nearly  equal  last  jrear's  record  production,     Oats  end  barley  will  be  well  above 
average  crops»    Cotton  acre^.ge  is  10  percent  larger  than  in'  1947 «    The  second 
lar;gest  crop  of  flaxseed  is  forecast*    All-crop  prospects  are  reported  above  the 
average  of  tlie  past  10  years  and  as  good  as  in  1946*     Current  estim.atos  indicate  an 
aggregate  production  about  128  percent  of  the  1923-32  average,  compared  vvith  123  in 
1942  and  126  percent  in  1946,  ^. 

Feed  grains  as  a  group  are  a  major  factor  in  the  huge  aggregate  crop  producticn 
in. prospect  this  year^    These  include  the  largest  corn  crop  in  historj'-j  an  oats  crop 
of  ,1,426  million  bushels  and  barley  production  of  307  million  bushels,  both  v/ell 
above  average;  and  sorghum  grain  production  probably  larger  than  'in  any  of  the  past 
3  years.    Feed  grain  supplies,  even  w  ith  the  relatively  small  stocks'  of  old  grains, 
will  be  the  most  liberal  on  record  per  animal  unit^    Hay  supply  per  animal  unit  also 
vrill  be  ample,  for  carryover  stocks  are  large  and  thoxagh  production  Is  the  smallest 
siiice  1939,  livestock  numbers  are  continuing  downwardi,    Food  grains  also  are  at  a 
high  level,  including  the  1,242  million  bushel  wheat  crop,  second  largest  of  record; 
a  near  record  production  of  79  million  bushels  of  rice;  over  27  million  bushels  of 
rye,  largest  crop  since  1943;  but  a  buckwheat  acreage  likely  to  be  relatively  small* 
Production  of  flaxseed  is  expected  to  be  nearly  44  million  bushels,  exceeded  only 
in.  1945»    The  acreage  of  other  oilseeds  -  soybeans  and  peanuts  -  v^hile  below  last 
year,  will  be  relatively  large*    J'^ly  1  acreage  of  cotton  was  up  10  percent  froru  a 
year  agoo    Tobacco  acreage  has  been  sharply  reduced  and  production  will  be  much  less 
than  in  any  of  the  past  4  years,  but  mors  than  in  most  years^  prior  to_  1944(.  Potato 
production  v/ill  be  about  average,  slightly  more  thfln  last  year,  as  yields  promise 
to.be  second  highest  of  record*     The  svjeetpotato 'Cl-op  is.  the,  smallest  since  1924» 
There  will  be  more  beans, 'but  less  than  half  as  many,  dry  peas  as  lasb  year#  Near 
record  citrus  production  is  estimated,  poaches  and  grapes  will  be  cbove  average, 
but  pears  bolow  both  last  year  and  average.    Pastures  are  reported  in  slightly 
below  average  condition  for  July  1,  being  poorest  in  the  South^i 

*  •  •   ♦  • 

iTearly  351  million  acres  of  the  52  principal  crops  aro  estL-natod  for  harvest 
this  year,  allowing  for  indicated  acreage  losses*     This  total  is  nearly  2-g  million 
acres^  or  Op7  percent,  more  thi'v.  was  harvested  in  1947  and  about  4-^-  million  acres 
above  the  average  of  the  war  years^  1942-46o  .  Hxcopt  for  1944,   it  exceeds  the 
comparable  total  in  any  year  since  1932,    The  acreoge  loss  is  indicated  at  about  12 
million  acres,  which  is  larger  than  any  of  the  past  3  years  and  1942,  but  less  than 
in  any  other  ye^,r  since  1930*     The   same  52  crops  v/ere  planted  or  grov/ing  on  nearly 
363  million  acres*    'VTnile  exceeded  by  the  v/artme  peak  acreage  in  1944,  this  total 
is  larger  than  in  any  other  year  since  1957,  but  is  still  well  bolow  the  record 
total  of  375-|-  million  acres  in  1932« 

Currently  estimated  planted  acreages,''  for  the  17  crops  included  ia  the 
Prospective  Plantings  report-,  total  only  slightly  more  titan  the  sum.  of  intended 
plantings  reported  in  March-.    'The-  shifts  among  crops,  hovifover,  are  significant  and 
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tend  to  indicate  heavy  production  of  food  and  feed  grainso    The  major  decreases 
from  proGpective  acreages  include  over  a  half-million  acres  of  hay  meadows,  a 
half-million  acres  of  oats,-  over  a  quarter-million  acres  of  spring  wheat,  over  a 
hundred  thousand  each  of  dry  peas  and  soybeans  and  86,000  acres  of  sugar  heetso 
These  were  more  than  offset  "by  increases  over  prospective  planting?  of  .more  than 
800,000     acres  in  harley,  over  a  half-million  acres  of  corn,  over  300,000  acres  in 
flax,  about  100,000  acres  each  of  sorghums  and  dry  beans  and  67,000  acres  in  rice,. 
The  reduction  in  spring  wheat  acreage  is  partly  covered  by  an  increase  of  168,000 
acres  of  winter  wheat  over  the  May  1  forecast  of  acreage  for  harvest.    The  acreage 
of  meadows  plov/ed  up  is  being  used  more  profitably  for  corn,  barley  and  flax,  as 
the  acreage  remaining  will  readily  provide  enough  hay  for  the  reduced  livestock 
numbers.    Barley  was  turned  to  in  many  areas  of  the  Forth  Central  and  Western  States 
when  spring  conditions  delayed  seeding  of  spring  wheat,  oats  and  dry  peas  beyond 
optimum  dates o    The  chief  difficulties  in  seeding  spring  oats  were  encountered  in 
the  Forth  and  South  Atlantic  States,  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Oregon  and  some  Mountain 
States,  and  acreage  decreases  there  were  far  greater  than  increases  »ver  intentions 
in  the  high-yielding  Corn  Belt„     Important  increases  over  prospective  corn  acreages 
are  noted  in  Iowa  and  eastern  Com  Belt  St'=tes,  while  increases  in  many  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States  tend  to  counter-balance  decreases  in  Minnesota,  the  DaJcotas 
and  Kansas e    Cotton  is  grovring  on  nearly  2o2  million  more  acres  than  last  year^  The 
increase  in  flax  acreage  comes  largely  in  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota,  at  the  expense 
of  hay  or  corno    Acreages  of  potatoes,  swee tpotatoes ,  tobacco,  cowpeas  and  peanuts 
vary  only  slightly  from  March  forecasts « 

I'armers  took  advantage  of  mostly  favorable  spring  planting  conditions  in 
attaining  the  relatively  large  acreage  in  crops o    rall-soi^m  crops  vrere  seeded  under 
difficulties,  but  late  seedings  v/ere  favored  by  an  extended  fall  growing  seasono 
The  winter  was  severe,  but  short,  and  winter  damage  to  crops  was  minimized  by  snow 
cover,  although  meadows  suffered  heavily  in  Iowa,  central  Illinois  and  adjacent 
sections.    In  the  South,  rains  and  water-logged  fields  limited  field  work  in  early 
spring,  but  planting  of  cotton  and  corn  was  mostly  completed  by  usual  dateso  In- 
creased mechanization  on  farms  was  major  factor  in  taking  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  work  in  fields  and  in  making  the  most  of  the  available  farm  labor  supplyo 
Aside  from  weather,  perhaps  the  greatest  factors  in  acreage  shifts  among  crops  were 
such  economic  considerations  as  prices  and  income  per  acre.    Many  of  the  increases 
over  intended  acreages  in  barley,  flax,  rice  and  beans,  and  the  sharp  increase  in 
cotton  over  19^7,  with  resultant  decreases  in  oats  and  meadows,  may  be  attributed 
to  these  factorso    The  low  levels  of  farm  feed  supplies  and  prospective  carry-over 
stocks  have  led  to  increases  in  bprley,  corn  and  sorghums^ 

Spring  work  made  mostly  favorable  progress  in  the  greater  part  of  the  counties; 
with  far  less  difficulties  than  beset  farmers  last  year^     In  the  Northeast,  the 
weather  was  cool  a.nd  wet,  retarding  work  until  in  June  when  advantage  was  taken  of 
short  favorable  periods  to  get  field  work  done*     In  the  South  the  vet  early  spring 
interfered  with  spring  seeding  of  grain,  but  dry  v/eather  that  followed  permitted 
preparation  of  fields,  planting  and  cultivation  of  row  crops,  so  that  fields  are 
very  clean.    The  season  was  almost  ideal  in  the  Forth  Central  area  for  spring  work, 
so  that  planting  of  rovr  crops  progressed  rapidly  and  fields  are  vrell  cultivatedo 
A  few  sections  were  too  dry,  resulting  in  some  poor  stands  and  in  poor  grov/th  of 
meadows,  but  the  moisture  situation  was  rectified  by  June  rainsn    Early  spring  con- 
ditions in  the  Northwest  made  it  difficult  for  farmers  to  sow  wheat,  oats,  and  peas, 
but  weather  became  favorable  in  June  to  improve  yield  prospects,,     Irrigation  water 
is  ample  in  most  areas,  but  Arizona  has  a  critical  shortageo 

Corn  planting  was  largely  completed  by  June  1,  under  mostly  favorable  con^ 
•^itioTiG,  and  in  the  most  important  areas  the  crop  has  made  a  promising  start© 
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With  the  aid  of  a  favorable  xvintei-  and  timely  spring  rains  winter  wheat  has  developc 
almost  m-D.raculously,  despite  every  unfavorable  planting  conditions  last  fall  in  the 
Great . Plains*    Harvest  was  delayed  in  Kansas  by  hcav^i,'-  rains,  but  has  been  resumed 
and  is  moving  northward^    The  short  strav/  in  the  Great  Plains  is  producing  heavy 
heads  of  plump  grain,  'so  that  yields  are  better  than  anticipated*    As  harvest  of  fal 
oats  started  in  the  South,  yields  were  found  to  be  better  than  anticipated  in  most 
areas,  the  chief  exceptions  being  in  Oklahoma  and  Toxaso     Tiir.ely  June  rains  have 
improved  growing  conditions  for  both  oats  and  barley  in  the  spring-sovm  areas.  Soy- 
beans were  planted  at  about  optimum  dates  under  favorable  conditions  end  are  making 
excellent  progress* 

Weather  d\aring  June  was  mostly  favorable  for  field  v/ork  and  development  of 
crops,  the  chief  exception  being  hay.    As  the  result  of  a  heat  wave  near  the  end  of 
the  month,  average  June  temperatures  were  normal  to  3  degrees  above  normal  in  most 
of  the  country,    AvBrage  June  temperatui^es  were  bel6w  normal  only  in  the  Northeast, 
in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota^,  loWa^  South  Dakota,  and  in  southern  parts  of  Utah,  Nevada 
and  California c    Rainfall  was  deficient  in  Ifay  over' most  of  the  interior  portion  of 
the  country,  and  this  situation  was  not  fully  corrected  until  late  in  Junco    But  the 
rains  were  generally  in  time  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  few  areas  \rere  short  of 
soil  moisture«    Shortages  were  mostly  in  the  South  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida  ai 
across  to  Texas,  connecting  across  Tennessee  and  western  Kentuclcy  v/ith  States 
adjacent  to  Lake  Michigan^    Rains  in  the  last  week  of  June  and  continuing  into  July 
have  improved  the  sof.l  moisture  situation  in  practically  all  these  dry  areasa, 

Hay  supplies,  with  a  carry-over  of  15  million  tons  to  bolster  the  nev/  pro- 
duction of  95  million  tons,.wj.ll  be  nearly  as  large  per  animal  unit  as  in  the 
past  3  years  and  larger  than  in  caiy  previous  years    The  acreage  in  hay  is  1-|-  millior 
acres  less  than  in  1947,  partly  because  of  winter  damage  in  Iowa,  Illinois  and  ad- 
jacent areas,  partly  because  of.  adjustments  by  farmers  to  their  smaller  livestock 
needs  and  partly  because  of  diversion  of  land  to  corn,  flax  and  otlier  crops •  Some 
commercial  hay  areas  have  increased  their  acreages,  but  not  enough  to  offset  the 
more  general  decrease*    Pastures  are  excellent  in  the  Northeast,  good  in  most  of  the 
North  Central  region,  except  in  Wisconsin^  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  other  scattered 
portions  where  it  has  been  dry*.    They  are  rather  poor  in  most  of  the  South, 
especially  in  Tennessee,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  but  good  to  excellent  in  most  of  the 
West^  except  Wyoming  and  Arizona*    Reported  condition  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
belov;  average  for  July  1  and  well  belovj-  a  year  ago,  but  the  June  rains  are  expected 
to  improve  prospects  for  summer  grazing*    Range  pastures  improved  with  late  Juno 
rains  and  prospects  are  favorable  for  summer  grazing,  except , in  Wyoming  and  a 
large  dry  area  extending  from  West  Texas  to  Southern  California  and  Nevada*  Cattle 
and  sheep  are  doing  well,  except  in  the  dry  areas » 

All-crop  prospects,  as  reported  by  farmer  reporters,  are  equal  for  tlie 
oouittry  as  a  v;hole  to  those  reported  in  1946,  the  year  of 'our  greatest  crop  pro- 
ductionv     Only  in  the  South  Atlantic  region  are  prospects  reported  belov/  those 
in  1946«    Compared  v/ith  the  average  of  the  past  10  years,  none  of  v;hich  was  a  year 
of  loYi  production,  current  all-crop  prospects  are  reported  above  average  in  all 
geographic  areas,  except  the  South  Central,  and  there  they  nearly  equal  the 
average.     By  States,  prospects  are  reported  rather  uniform.ly  good*     Ir;  the  important 
North  Central  region,  prospects  in  Wisconsin,  Mirjiosota  and  Nebraska  are  reported 
relatively  lov/^  but  are  offset  by  good  reports  from  Iowa  and  the  eastern  Corn  Belt^ 
Relatively  poor  prospects  in  Delaware, South  Carolina, Georgia  and  Florida  of  the  Sout. 
A-tlant.ic  region,  and  m  Louisiana  and  Texas  of  the  South  Central  region^  hold 
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down  those  regional  prospects.    Excellent  rrospects  in  Montana,  Washington  and 
Oregon  more  than  offset  only  fair  reports  from  '.'/yoming  and  New  Mexico  to  place  the 
Western  region  on  a  high  level.' 

Comhlning  production  of  all  cyops,  as  estimated  on  July  1,  the  total  volume 
in  19^8  is  indicated  at  128  percent  of  the  1923^32  average^     This  comioares  with  126 
percent  in  19^!-6,  ^^/hen  the  aggregate  production  was  the  largest  in  our  history,  123  , 
percent  in  19^2  and  the  average  of  121«,^  for  the  19^-2-46  oeriod,  the  "best  5-year      .  , 
period  of  recordo    Although  among  major^  crops  only  corn  appears  to  he  a  record-.hreails 
er  at  this  date^  several  others  of  near-record  size  are  swelling  the  total, 

Tarraersj  in  part  counting  on  ample  new  crop  production  for  19^8-=49  needs, 
have  reduced  farm  stocks  to  a  fairly  low  level.     Farm  corn  stocks  of  ^27  million 
bushels  are  the  smallest  for  July  1  siixce  1937,  following  the  drought  period,  Oats 
stocks  of  171  million  hushels  also  are  the  lowest  since  1937,  except  on  July  1,  If^O 
as  movement  was  heavy  during  the  April-June  quarter.    Wheat  stocks  on  farms  total 

million  hushelsj  a  large  reserve  compared  with  years  other  than  the  -ceriod  of 
large  B'arpluseB-19^2~^^c    Soybean  stocks  of  ^  million  hushels  are-  the  smallest  of 
record  for  July  1,  chiefly  "because  planting  v;as  completed  and  seed  stocks  are  no 
longe:-:'  needede 

Milk  production  -per  cow  on  July  1  was  only  1  percent  less  than  the  record  of 
July  Ij  19^l'7>  despite  poorer  pasture-g^      Because  of  the  continuing  downward  trend 
m  milk  gov;  nimberSj  however,  total- production  for  June,  at  12«3  "billion  pounds,, 
was  4  percent  "below  last  June  and  the  smallest  June  output  since  19^-1*    Sgg  pro-* 
dij-ction  in  June  was  the  smallest  for  the  month  since  19^2,  hut  still  10  percent 
a"bove  the  1937-^6  average..     The  rate  of  lay  was  the  highest  of  record  for  June, 
"but  the  num'ber  of  layers  was  k  percent  less  than  in  June  19^7*     In  the  first  6 
months  of  19^8,  nearly  32|-  "billion  eggs  were  produced,  2  percent  less  than  in  the. 
same  period  of  19^7)  hut  I3  percent  a'bove  average »     The  downward  trend  in  laying  . 
flocks  is  pointed  up  hy  the  small  num'ber  of  young  chickens  on  hand,  l4  percent  he- 
low  average  for  July  1»     Prices  of  eggs  and  chickens  hoth  were  at  record  heights, 
hut  egg-.f eodchicken-f eed  price  relationships  continue  helow  average. 

Deciduous,  fruit  production  in  19^8  is  estimated  at  8  percent  less  than  last-,, 
year  and  slightly  below  average.     The  season  is  earlier  than  last  year  in  the 
Eastern  States,  but  later  than  last  year  in  the  V'est,     Compared  with  last  year,  in- 
dications are  for  11  percent  less  aioplesj  15  percent  lees  peaches,  25  percent  less 
pears,  about  the  same  tonnage  of  grapes,  12  percent  more  cherries,  4  -oercent  less 
plums  and  prunes,  and  35  percent  more  apricots.     Corn-oared  with  average,  the  crops 
of  apDles,  pears,  plums  and  Toranes  are  smaller  this  year,,  bub  peaches,  grapes  and 
apricots  are  larger.     Prospects  continue  excellent, for  paeans  and  good  for  walnuts 
and  almonds,  but  only  fair  for  filberts.     The  19^7-^8  citrus  crops  are  practical'iy 
all  harvested  except  California  Valencias,  lemons  and  summer  grapefruit*  Prospects 
for  19^8-^9  citrus  crops  varied  widely  on  July  1,  with  the  highest  condition  report- 
ed in  California  and  the  lowest  in  Texas,     Prospects  as  a  whole,,  hov/ever,  are  good 
for  the  nev;  citrus  crops« 

The  11  important  truck  crops  grov/n  for  canning,  freezing  or  ..manufacture  of 
various  products  have  apparently  been  planted  on  about  9  percent  less  acreage  than 
in  19^7 »  but  the  aggregate  of  these  plantings  is  still  about  average.  Reductions 
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in  acrsage  iiicludc-  tornatocs  at  17.5  percoiit,  swoet  corn  3  -p^rcont,  sna;;  beans  and 
green  peas  about  5  percent  each,  and  pickling  cucuLibers  3  percent,    loma  bean 
acreage  is  record  high*    The  acrea/^e  planted  to  beets-  for  canning,  v/hile  27  percent 
above  last  yo&r,  is  still  20  percent  belcvr  average.    Tl^e  acrca.f^e  of  ccbbago  con- 
tracted for  kraut  is  also  above  last  year's.    The  July  1  indicated  production  of 
green  peas  for  canning  and  freezing  is  12  percent  less  than  in  1947,  but  5  percent 
above  average,  and  the  season's  first  estimate  of  snap  beans  for  processing  is  5 
percent  above  1947  production. 

The  aggregate  tonnage  of  truck  crops  for  harvest  during  the  surjner  season 
is  e;':pected  'to  ho  7  percent  less  than  in  3S47,  but  5  percent  above  the  1937-45  avOx~ 
agCc    -The  acreage  on  ■■/.'hich  these  cro  ^s  .ire  being  grovm    is  about  3  percent  bclovf 
last  year,  but  is. about  equal  to  the  }S37-46  averagCo    Only  three  crops,  canta- 
loups {ezrly  ano.  midsea'-^on),  eggplant  and_  green  _;oppers  arc  larger  crops  then  last 
year  and  also  above  average.    Cauliflower,  cab':;ag3,  spinach,  carrots,  celery  and 
early  sunimer  onion  supplies  are  expected  to  bo  9  to  28  percent  above  last  year* 
Snap  beans,  STrect  corn,  lettuce  and  tomatoes  '  are  indicated  to  be  smaller  crops 
than  last  year,  but  a':ove  average*    Lima  beans,  beets,  green  peas  and  watermelons 
are  below  last  year  and  also  belorr  average. 

CORN;    The  Ration's  1943  corn  crop  is  indicated  at  5. "6  billion  bushels.    Such  a 

production  vould  be  the  hi.^hest  of  record,  exceeding  t!:  ^  prcvixvas  record  in 
1946  by  better  than  2  percent.     The  Ib-^S  crop  is  being  grovm  on  the  smallest  acre- 
age in  over  50  years  v.lth  the  exception  of  1947.    The  indicated  \deld  p.r  acre  of 
33,9  bushels  exceeds  by  over  2  buohels  the'pi'evious  record  of  36.7  '-ushels  in  1946. 
The  10-yea.r  average  yield  per  acre  is  31v4_,  and  last  year's  yield  vras  28c  6  bushels. 
The  3,328,852,000  b-ushels  indicated  by  July  1  prospects  is  tlie  fifth  S-billion 
bushel  ci'op  in  history,  39  percent  larger  than  the  1947  production  and  18  percent 
above  average c, 

On  July  1,  com  Yias  gromng  rapidly  in  all  sections  of  tl:e  countrs'^^t  The 
crop  was  not  s'offering  from  dry  v:eather  anjarhere  except  in  small  sections  of  the 
South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States..     In  most  areas,  the  moisture  supply  -.ras ' 
above  average.    The  v/arm  vraather  at  the  close  of  June  made  for  rapid  development* 
Hybrids  are  being  grorm  on  7'5  percent  of  the  total  corn  acreage  tMs  year,  compared 
with  72  percent  a  year  age     Indications  are  zhat  more  fertilizer  is  being  used 
this  year.    Farmers  have  been  able  to  keep  fields  generally  cleai  «    I-iorG  poTier 
cultivators  vrero '  aval  3.able  and  the  use  of  chemicals  for  vreed  control  apparently 
Viras  .considerably  increased. 

In  contrast  v,?  th  last  year,  the  1943  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  corn. 
A  considerable  acreage  of  Ohio  corn  is  ready  to  "lay  by"  and  in  Indiana  corn  ivill 
average  l:noe  high^    Illinois  has  a  substantial  acreage  of  it 's  corn  laid  by  and  in 
Ima  over  half  has    received  the  last  cultivation.    Ior;a  has  one  of  the  best  stands 
in  its  history,    Nebraska  .expects  the  bulk  of  its  crop  to  be  in  tassel  by  mid- July 
—  probatily  more  advanced  at  this  tiine  than  in  any  other  yoar^    Conditions  in  Kansas 
are  similar.,    ^^oth  Nebraska  and  Kansas  have  enough  soil  moisti'.re  novr  to  carry  the' 
CTOp  to'tasseling  time,  if  unusually  high  temperatures  do  not  occur^    ^oth  States^ 
hoi,evcr,  are  short  on  subsoil  moisture. 

After  being  slowed  dorm  by  cooLT'et  weather  in  Hay  and  most  of  June,  corn 
in  the  northeastern  States  -was  mailing  notable  response  to  the  v.arm  ivcather  pre- 
vailing around  Jaly  1,    The  sarie  sitmtion  holds  for  the  South  Atlantic  States 
although  in  that  area  rain  Till  be  needed  soonr     In  the  South  Central  States,  e^xept 
for  a  fer  local  areas  v7hero  dry  conditioi's  provailedj  corn  prospects  were  above 
average,    Oklahoma  and  -^^rkansas  have  the  best  corn  outlook  in  years  and  a 
considerable  part  of  tb;  acreage  in  that  area  is  already  "made" 
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In  almost  all  of  the  Western  States,  where  moistiire  is  usually  a  Imiting  .factor^ 
soil  moisture  supply  now  is  above  averages    Prospects  in  ColoradOj  the  leading  corn 
State  of  the  lYestern  group,  are  for  a  record  liigh  yield  per  acre<» 

R;r  the  country  as  a  wholey  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  corn  acreage  re- 
mained to  be  planted  on  Jutie  1,  compared  with  almost  a  foiirth  unplanted  by  that 
date  a  year  agOo    As  a  result  of  good  planting  conditions  generally, ' farmers  plant- 
ed a  half  million  more  acres  of  corn  than  intended  in  lilarchtt    The  86q7  milli-on 
acres  planted  this  year  is  slightly  larger  than  the  86^2  million  acres" planted 
last  year,  but  about  ^  percent  under  the  average  of  91«7  million  acresc. 

The  North  Central  States  as  a  group  planted  about  the  same  acreage  as  last' 
year.    Increases  of  8  percent  in  Ohio,  6  in  Michigan,  ^  in  Indiana,  k  in  Illijiois, 
3  in  Missouri  and  one  percent  in  Yfisconsin  were  about  offset  by  decreases  of  8  per- 
cent in  South  Dakota,  ^  in  Nebraska  and  i;  percent  each  in  Minnesota^  North  Dakota 
and  Kansas,    The  Iowa  acreage  is  the  same  as  ±n.  19^7, 

In  the  Northeast,  the  planted  acreage  is  up  6  percent  from  a  year  ago  with 
increases  of  5  and  9  percent  i-espectively  in  Pennsylvania  and  NeTf  York,    In  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  plantings  are  up  about  3  percent  from  last  year,  but  the 
acreage  still  is  10  percent  belovr  average »    All  States  in  the  group,  except  Georgia 
and  TTest  Virginia,  show  increases  ranging  from  2  percent  in  Korida  to  8  percent 
in  North  Carolina^ 

The  South'  Central  States  planted  about  the  same    acreage  as  last  years  In- 
creases  of  10,  6    and  5  percent  in  Kentucky?-,  Oklahoma  and  Tennessee,  respectively, 
offset  decreases  ranging  from  one  to  5  percent  in  the"  other  States/  An"  of  the  " 
Uestern  StateSj  except  Utah  where  th>ero  is  a  decrease,  show  either  an  increase 
or  no  change, 

Ifith  abandonment  of  1^,3  percent  in  prospect  at  this  ti^ne,  ijidications  are 
that  85o5  million  acres^  or  1,5  million  acres  more  than  last  year,  but  k*l  mil- 
lion acres  less  than  average,  v.dll  be  harvested^    Abandonment  last  year  was  2*5 
percent c    Average  abandonment  is  2,2  percent ^ 

CORN  STOCKS  ON  mPMS;    Stocks  of  corn  on  farms  July  1  estimated  at  U26,533,COO 

bushels,  are  lower  than  on  any  July  1  since  1937.  Thev 
are  only  o3  percent  of  last  yearns  stocks  of  677^3 7>yOOO  bushels  and  about  65" 
percent  of  the  1937-U6  average  of  655,791,000  bushels. 

The  North  Central  States  liave  315,668,000  bushels  or  7k  percent  of  the 
United  States  total  compared  with  82  t)er-ent  of  the  total  at  this  time  last  year. 
Stocks  on  farms  in  these  States  are  57  r^rcent  of  last  year  and  the  average.  In 
only  tae  South  Atlantic  ana  ^Te stern  regions  are  farm  stocks  larger  than  last  year* 

I     '      .^^^^PP^^^^^ce  of  corn  from  farms  since  Anril  1  this  vear  amoimted  to 
U22, 665,000  bushels  compared  v.lth  a  disappearance  of  ^96, 951,000 " bushels  durin.a 
the  sane  period  last  year  and  the  average  of  [163, 928, 000  bushels.    The  rate  of' 
disappearance  m  tne  period  was  slightly  faster  than  average^ 

ALL  WHEAT:    Production  of  all  wheat  is  estimated  at  1,2^2  million  bushels  -second 
r  ^        .  '^^'"^  record  high  I9I4.7  production  of  1,365  million  btisiiels. 

^ZiTty^^t^  conditions  during  June  favored  the  matuidty  of  wheat,  with  the 

result  that  prospective  production  is  now  9  million  bushels  higter  than  indicated  a-montb,^. 
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Almost  all  Stn-tes  in  which  wheat  had  not  already  matured  "by  early  Jnnc  were 
"benefitted.     There  wa.s  some  lodging  of  vrheat  due  to  wind  and  rain,  and  stem 
rust  is  apjjarent  in  some  l\forth  Central  States.    Losses  have  not  "been  excessive, 
however,  and  harvest  was  well  along  by  July  1, 

Indicated  production  of  952  million  hushels  of  winter  whea.t .  v/hilc  116 
million  "bushels  "belov/  last  year's  record  crop,  is  greater  than  that  in  any  oth^;r 
year,  and  58  percent  greater  than  the  10-year  average  of  689  million  ouslicls. 
Such  a  production  would  ot^  75  million  "bushels  ahove  the  estimate  a  month  ago. 
Winter  wheat  made  substantial  improvement  over  most  of  the  important  Great  Plains 
area  as  rains  during  June  relieved  the  drou'-chty  situation.     Although  per  acre 
yields  in  this  area  will  not  reach  the  high  levels  esta"blished  last  year  they  are  u 
nov;  e:q)ucted  to  "be  a"bove  average,  except  in  'Texas  and  New  Mexico  whicre  the  effects 
of  the  drought  vrero  most  severe.    Production  in  Kansas  is  expected  to  "be  36  million 
bushels  above  the  June  estimate,  while  the  Oklahom.a  crop  will  be  17  million 
bushels  larger.    Unusually  good  yields  on  expanded  acreage  are  in  prospect  for 
Missouri  and  the  East  North  Central  States  v/here  the  crop  is  maturing  under  very 
favorable  weather  conditions,  desx>ite  some  infestation  of  stem  rust  in  IndirJia 
and  Illinoi'Sf     A  large  crop  is  indicated  for  the  Pccific  Northv/est,  with  record 
production  in  prospect  for  ^i^ashington. 

All  spring  wheat  production  of  290  million  bushels,  about  2|  percent  less 
than  last  year's  production  of  297  million  bushels,  reflects  this  yenx's  lower 
acreage.     Ihe  indicated  yield  is  only  slightly  above  last  year.    Production  in- 
dicated by  July  1  conditions  is  8  percent    lower  than  was  expected  a  month  ago 
where  a  prelimary  estimate  was  made  based  on  March  intentions  to  plant. 

Adverse  weather  interfered  v.'ith  seeding  operations  and  prevented  planting 
of  a.s  much  acreage  as  was  intended.  Yield  per  acre  is  now  indicated  to  be  about 
a  bushel  lov;er  than  wo.s  expected  a  month  ago. 

In  the  northern  Great  Plains  States,  growth  v;as  late  and  vrr~s  follov/ed 
by  insufficient  moisture  in  early  June  and  high  temp-'^ratures  at  the  end  of  Ju:ic, 
On  the  other  hand,   the  Pacific  Northwest  is  experiencing  a  very  favorable  season 
for  spring  v/heat.     Conditions  were  favorable  for  planting  and  moisture  conditions 
are  supporting  good  grov/th  and  excellent  yield  prospects.  ' 

Duram  wheat  production  of  44,354,000  bushels  is  a  little  above  last  year's 
43,983,000  bushel  crop,  duo  to  the  shift  oi  acreage  to  durijm  vmeat  in  ai-oas  which  r 
had  difficulty  planting  the  intended  acrea^-o  of  other  s-oring  v;heat. 

Yield  of  durum  wheat,  estimated  at  14.0  bushels  per  acre,  is  a  bushel  lower 
than  last  year.     Other  spring  v;heat  production,  estimated  at  245,439,000  "Dushcls  is 
lov/er  than  last  year's  production  of  252,966,000  bushels,  largely  because  of  the 
lower  acreage  this  year  than  last.     The  estimated  yield  of  15,6  bushels  per  acre  is 
about  l/3  of  a  bushel  below  last  year  although  half  a  busncl  above  average. 

The  71,502,000  acres  of  ALL  miEAT  estimated  for  harvest  in  1948  is 
2.7  railliou  acres  less  than  last  year's  record  harvest,  but  has  bc.^n  exceeded  in  no 
other  year  except  in  1919.     Nearly  2.5  million  acres  of  this  reduction  is  dae  to 
increased  abandonment,  the  77,715,000  acres  estimated  to  have  been  seeded  being 
only  about  200,000  acres  below  seeding  for  harvest  last  year.     The  8  percent 
abandonment  estimated  for  the  1948  crop,  while  not  excessive,   is  substantially 
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above  last  year  when  less  than  ^  percent  of  the  total  seeding  was  not  harvested 
for  grain.    Total  acreage  for  harvest  in  five  of  the  Great  Plains  States  —  North 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  —  v/ill  be  about  Ij.«7' rniHion  acre^f 
below  the  high  level  of  last  year  and  reductions  totaling  nearly  200,000  acres 
are  indicated  for  California,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinasti    Almost  one-half  of 
these  acreage  reductions  are  offset  by  increases  in  other  States.    The  greatest 
acreage  increases ' are  in  the  East  North  Central  States,  in  Missouri,  and  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

The  58,185,000  acres  of  WINTER  YfHEAT  estimated  to  have  been  seeded  last 
fall  slightly  exceed  the  58,068,000  acres  seeded  for  harvest  in  19h7»    IVhile  tota] 
acreage  of  winter  vfheat  for  harvest  is  2  million  acres  short  of  last  yearns  acre- 
age, it  would  still  be  the  second  highest  of  record.    Persistent  drought  last 
fall  caused  seedings  in  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Texas,  and  Ne?/  Mexico  to  be  sub- 
stantially below  the  previous  year  while  excessive  rains  interfered  with  seedings 
in  the  Southeastern  States,    Hovrever,  reductions  in  these  areas  were  offset  by 
larger  acreages  in  other  States,    The  winter  and  spring  moisture  situation'  in 
most  of  the  Great  Plains  and  East  North  Central  areas  was  not  as  favorable  as 
last  year,  hovrever,  and  abandonment  this  year  in  those  areas  is  expected  to  be 
larger  than  in  19kl» 

The  seeded  acreage  of  all  spring  wheat,  estimated  at  19,53^,000  acres,  is 
nearly  2  percent  lower  than  the  19,879,000  acres  seeded  last  year,,    The  season 
T/as  not  generally  favorable  for  seeding  other  spring  wtectj  which  is  estimated 
at  l6j299jOOO  acres,  or  nearly  h  percent  less  than  the  ].67927^000  acres  seeded 
last' year*    The  situation  was  more  favorable  for  dunim  v{}j3S.t',  which  is  estimated 
at  3,231,000  acres,  or  an  increase  of  9«5  percent  over  the  2, 952,000  acres  seeded 
last  year.    The  all  spring  ?j'heat  acreage  is  lower  than  last  year  and  lower  than 
the  intended  acreage.    However,  this  year 's' acreage  is  11  percent  larger  than 
the  10-year  average  and,  save  for  last  year,  larger  than  any  other  year  since 
1938. 

Decreases  from  last  year  in  seeded  acreage  of  all  spring  wheat  came  prin- 
cipally in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  where  decreases  yrere  7  percent  and  10 
percent,  respectively,  with  North  Dakota  accounting  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
actual- acreage  decrease.    Offsetting  increases  in  acreage  occurred  in  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho  and  Oregon,     Yfashington 's  acreage  v;as  reduced  by  the 
wet,  cold  spring  weather. 

Spring  was  too  wet  for  seeding  wheat  on  time  in  the  northern  districts 
of  North  Dakota  and  the  Red  River  Valley  of  Minnesota »  Seeding  did  not  get  under 
way  in  northern  districts  of  North  Dakota  until  the  early  part  of- May  vfhen 
normally  it  is  finished.    Decreases  in  other  spring  vfheat  acreage,  where  seeding 
was  delayed  by  vret  weather,  were  partly  offset  by  an  increase  in  durum  vriieat. 
In  contrast  with  these  very  wet  conditions,  dry  vreather  caused  planting  of  less 
than  the  intended  acreage  in  South  Dakota  and  parts  of  North  Dakota,  Extreme 
winter-kill  of  wheat  in  recent  years  in  Montana,  and  development  of  varieties 
resistant  to  savrfly,  have  caused  a  shift  to  spring    wheat  in  this  State, 
Conditions  were  unfavorable  for  plant;mg  in  Colorado  and  Oregon  and  plantings 
were  less  than  intentions, 

All  spring  wheat  acreage  remaining  for  harvest,  estimated  at  18,863,000 
acres,  is  nearly  3  percent  below  the  19,Co6,000  acres  harvested  last  year,  but 
is  the  second  largest  since  1938,    The  estimated  3,170,000  acres  of  dur-ujTi  wheat 
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is  8c)4  percent  above  the  2^92^5^.000  acres  harvested  ].ast  year  and  is  tlie  largest 
since  1938o    The  shift  to  durm  \Arheat  and  the  effect  of  adverse  plant jji,-^  con- 
ditions on  other  spring  wheat  caused  the  estimated  15,693,000  acreage  for  l-iar- 
vest  of  other  spring  wheat  to  be  nearly  ^  percent  below  the  l6,U8l,000  acres 
harvested  last  year?, 

Abandonment  of  sprin.g  wheat  acreage  this' year  of  3  ok  percent,  is  a  little 
higher  th^n^the  2^k  percent  abandoned  last  year,  but  is  relatively  lov;  com- 
pared with  the  10-year  average  of  7«U  percent c    The  estimated  abandonir.ent  of 
durum  wheat  is  lo9  percent  and  for  other  spring  v/heat,  3  el  percent  o 

TfPEAT  STOCKS  ON  mRI^S;  Stocks  of  old  wheat  on  farms  Jiily  1,  19Ue  are  estijrated 

at  9U>312,000  bushels  —  r.iore  than  double  the  small' 
July  1  stocks  of  the  past  2  years,  and  above  the  10-year  average  of  92,032,000 
bushels©    These  July  1  stocks  of  wheat  represent' 6^9  percent  of  the  previous 
year's  crop,  compared  with  3o5  percent  on  July  1,  19^7  and  the'a-vcrage  of 
10,2  percent e,    The  disappearance  from  April  1  to  July  1  of  162,221,000  bushels 
sets  a  new  record  for  this  period.    Nearly  three-fourths  of  this  wheat  moved 
out  of  the  Tfest  North  Central  States,      Despj.te  the  heavy  novement  since 
April  1,  Kansas  July  1  wheat  stocks  of  7«.^  percent  of  last  year's  produ.ction 
'    Y/ere  sharply  above  the  one  percent  on  hand  a  year  earlier  and  vrere  above  ayer- 
age,    July  1  stocks  in  Nebraska^  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  of  6^5,  13 cO 
and  15»0  percent  of  19.'-i-7  production    were  about  double  last  jear's  lov.-  level 
but  beloYf  average »    About  tvro-thirds  of  tne  present  farm  ::tocks  of  old 
crop  wheat  are  in  the  five  States  of  Nebraska,  Kansas^  North  Dakota^  SoiLth 
Dakota  and  Montana, 


OATS:      An  oats  crop  of  alm.ost  1,1|26  million  bushels  is  estimated  for  19l|.8» 

This  is  17  percent  larger  than  last  year's  crop  of- nearly  l,2l6 
million' bushels,  16  percent  above  the  10-year  average  of  1,232  million 
bushels^  but    7  percent  smaller  than  the  record  of  l,i>36  million  bushels 
harvested  in  19hSo 

The  indicated  yield  of  3Uo8  bushels  per  acre  is  3,3  bushels  above  that 
of  last  year  and  2<,5  bushels  above  average^    Most  of  the  expected  increased 
production  over  a  year  ago  is    in  the  North  Central  States  where  about  tfjree- 
fourths  of  the  Nation's  acreage  is  usually  grov.-n.  Ibllovring  an  unfavorable 
season  for  oats  in  this  area  last  year,  the    19l|.8    crop  vras  seeded  under 
favorable  conditions  and  no-^r  promises  good  outbiirns  in  a  m.ajority  of  these 
States,-, 
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The  acreage  planted  to  oats  for  harvest  in  19^3  is  estimated  at  /^-S, 21^, 000 
acres,  a  6  percent  increase  over  the  planted  acreage  last  yearo    Allowing  for  an 
acreage  ahandonment  of         percent  it  is  estimated  that  the  Nation's  crop  vrill  he 
harvested  from  ^0,970,000  acres.    This  is  6  percent  a.bove  the  38,6^8,000  acres  har- 
vested in  19'!4'7  and  8  percent  more  than  the  10~year  average  of  38,056,000  acres© 
However,  it  will  he  5  percent  below  the  ^^3,205,000  acres  harvested  in  19^6,  which 
was  the  largest  since  1925 

VJith  a  12  percent  larger  acreage  for  harvest  and  an  expected  yield  per  acre 
nearly  ^  "bushels  higher,  this  year's  indicated  production  of  1,20?  million  bushels 
of  oats  in  the  Forth  Central  States  would  exceed  last  year's  crop  by  243  million 
bushelG,    Because  of  the  favorable  season,  all  S^-'tes  in -this  region  will  harvest 
a  substantially  larger  acreage  than  a  year  ago.    ^^he  increased  use  of  Clinton  and 
other  diseasf  resistant  varieties  of  oats,  coupled  with  favorable  growing  conditions, 
will  result  in  high  yields  of  good  quality  grain  in  almost  all  of  these  States, 
Per  acre  yields  above  last  year  and  above  average  are  expected  in  all  States  except 
Wisconsin,  Missouri  and  Kansas,    An  excellent  crot)  is  in  prospect  in  Iowa,  Harvest 
is  advancing  in  the  southern  sections  of  the  llorth  Central  States  under  favorable 
conditions  and  recent  rains  improved  yield  nrospects  in  the  northern  sections. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  the  acreage  for  harvest  will  Tf»e  nearly  20  per- 
cent larger  than  a  yeer  ago  with  the  acreages  for  individual  States  equaling  er 
exceeding  last  year  for  all  but  Maine,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,    Per  acre  yields 
are  also  e>:pected  to  exceed  those  of  last  year  and  average  for  most  Forth  Atlantic 
States, 

The  oats  crop  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  v/ill  be  smaller  than  a  year  ago* 
primarily  because  acreage  for  harvest  is  nearly  20  percent  less  than  last  year, 
V/hile  per  acre  yields  are  turning  out  better  than  expected,  above  those  of  last 
year  and  average  for  most  States  in  this  region,  continuous  wet  weather  during  the 
fall  and  spring  prevented  growers  from  seeding  their  full  intended  acreage  -  par- 
ticularly in  Forth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,    Harvest  is  about 
completed  in  most  States  of  this  region  and  vras  conducted  under  favorable  conditionso 

Acreage  for  harvest  is  indicated  to  be  smaller  than  a  year  ago  for  all  States 
of  the  South  Central  region  except  Kentucky  where  no  change  is  reported,  Hov/ever, 
the  crop  is  producing  yields  per  acre  near  or  above  those  of  last  year  and  average 
in  all  States  except  Oklahoma' and  Texaso    Unfavorable  fall  and  spring  weather  re- 
sulted in  reduced  plantings  and  40  percent  less  acreage  for  harvest  in  Texas  and  20 
percent  in  Oklahomao    Per  acre  yields  vrere  also  reduced  considerably  below  those  of 
last  year  and  average  in  both  of  these  States, 

Increased  acreages  for  harvest  are  indicated  for  all  western  States  except 
Idaho,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Oregon,  whose  acreages  are  reduced  from 
last  year,    Grov/ing  conditions  continue  fa.vorable  for  eats  in  these  States, 

OATS  STOCKS  OF  FAPM3;     Stocks  of  oats  on  farms  July  1  are  estimated  at  171,479,000 

bushels,   .This  is  the  smallest  carry-over  of  oats  on  this 
late  since  1940  and  compares  with  257,099,000  bushels  on  hand  July  1,  1947o  The 
193*7-46  average  was  193.778,000  bushels,    Tisaopearance  of  oats  from  farms  since 
A-nril  1  this  year  amounted  to  239,165 ,000  .bushels ,  a  little  more  than  the  1937-46 
average  of  235,714,000  bushels, 

Oats  stocks  are  much  lower  t?ian  last  year  in  most  of  the  Corn  Belt  and 
Great  Plains  States,     In  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  hov^ever,  more  oats  remain  on  farms 
now  than  a  year  ago. 
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BARLEY;    A  barley  crop  of  507,070,000  bushels  is  expected,  10  percent  larger  than 

in  1947,  and  about  3  percent  raore  than  the  lO-year  average.  The  indicated 
yield  of  25.2  bushels  per  acre  harvested  is  only  slightly  below  last  year  but  about 
lo-  bnshnls  above  average. 

The  tota]  acreage  seeded  to  barley  this  year  is  estimated  as  13,479,000  acres, 
12  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  6  percent  above  the  acreage  indicated  m  March, 
this  year.    States  seeding  mostly  spring  barley  made  increases  over  last  year  rang- 
ing up  to  30  percent.    The  increase  in  North  Dakota,  the  State  with  largest  acreage, 
v.as  12  percent.     Other  increases  over  last  year  in  States  with  large  acreages  are;  , 
Oalifornia  2  percent.  South  Dakota  5  percent,  Minnesota  23  percent,  Montana  15  per- 
cent, and  Colorado  8  percent,    i^ven  with  the  substantial  increases  this  year,  only 
the  South  Atlantic  and  v.'estern  regions  have  acreages  larger  than  the  10-year  average*,  j 

The  estimated  acreage  for  harvest  as  grain  is  12,177,000  acres,  11  percent 
more  than  last  year,  but  3  percent  less  than  average.    About  10  percent  of  the 
seeded  acreage  v/ill  be  abandoned  or  diverted  to  uses  other  than  for  grain,  v;hich  is 
slightly  more  than  last  year. 

The  planting  season  was  mostly  favorable  though  there  were  local  exceptions. 
Adverse  seeding  conditions  for  other  crops  seen  to  have  resulted  in  a  shift  to 
barley  in  some  areas.     Strong  demand  and  high  prices  for  barley  made  the  crop 
attractive. 

BARLEY  STOCKS  ON  FARMS;    Farm  stocks  of  barley  on  July  1  are  estimated  at  26,600,000. 

the  smallest  sinco  July  1937.    June  1,  a  month  ago,  there 
were  35,502,000  bushels  on  farms.    Carryover  stocks  have  steadily  declined  since 
the  high  point  of  1943. 

RYE;    Production  of  rye  in  1948  is  estimated  at  26,671,000  bushels,  about  3  percent 

above  last  yearns  25,977,000  bushels  but  almost  29  percent  below  the  10-year 
average  of  37.4  million  bushelse    The  slightly  larger  production  this  year  than  last 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  a  larger  acreag,e  for  harvest  as  .grain,  as  the  United 
States  average  yield  is  moderately  lower  than  last  year* 

The  aci-eage  for  harvest  as  grain  is  est:ljnated  at  2,187,000  acres,  about  8 
percent  above  the  2,022,000  acres  harvested  last  year  but  28  percent  below  the  ' 
10.-year  average  of  3,055,000  acres.     Of  the  major  producing  States,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  and  ^outh  Dakota  have  a  larger  acreage  for  harvest  this  year  than 
last.    The  Nebraska  acreage  for  harvest  as  grain  is  about  24  percent  below  1947,  due 
to  smaller  seedings  last  fall  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  xrhere  soil 
moisture  was  deficient. 

The  acreage  rem.aining  for 'harvest  as  grain  this  year  is  59  percent  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  rye  for  all  purposes  last  fall.    This  compares  with  54  percent 
last  year  and  the  10-year  averf?ge  of  about  53  percent.    Most  of  the  acreage  not 
harvested  for  grain  is  used  for  hay  or  pasture  or  is  plovred  under  as  a  green  manure 
crop* 

The  indicated  yield  of  12<s2  bushels  per  acre  this  year  is  slightly  above 
average  but  0.6  beloiv  last  year's  yield.    Two  of  the  four  leading  producing  States, 
South  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  reported  materially  improved  yield  prospects  following 
June  rains.     In  North  Dakota  and  Nebraska  yield  prospects  were  unchanged  from  a  month 
ago.    In  Viisconsin  June  raius  apparently  were  too  late  to  prevent  deterioration  from 
earlier  dry  weather  but  eVon  there  yield  prospects  are  off  on]y  half  a  bushel.  In 
most  other  States,  yield  prospects  improved  during  the  nonth# 
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RYE  STOCKS  ON  m}WS:     Eirm  stocks  of  rye  on  July  1  are  estimated  at  1,700,000 
■  "  bushels,  almost  tha^ee  times  as  large  as  a  year  earlier  but 

only  20  percent  as  large  as  the  10~year  average.    The  decline  in  year-end  stocks 
which  began  in  19hh  seems  to  have  been  halted, 

FLAXSEED ;    The  indicated  production  of  U3j662,000  bushels  is  10  percent  larger  tlian 
last  year's  crop  of  39,763,000  bushels  and  nearly  t?ro-thirds  larger  than 
the  10-year  average  of  26,756,000  bushels.    This  rrould  be  second  only  to  the  re- 
cord crop  of  50  million  bushels  in  19i;3«    Lfinnesota,  South  Dakota  and  California 
are  the  principal  producing  States' with  larger  production  indicated  for  this  year, 
Lovrev  production  than  last  year  is  indicated  for  North  Dakota  and  Montana ♦ 

The  indicated  yield  per  acre  of  9.7  bushels  nearly  equals  last  year's  9«9 
bushel  yield  and  exceeds  the  10-year  average  of  9.0  bushels  per  acre.    The  sliglitly 
loyrer  U.  S,  yield  this  year  com.pared  -dth  last  is  due  mainly  to  a  one-bushel  de- 
cline In  yield  indicated  for  North  Dakota.    Other  States  with  lovrer  yields  than  a 
year  ago  are  VJ'isconsin,  Kansas,  Texas,  Arizona  and  Oregon.    Prospective  yields 
equal  last  year's  harve.sted  yields  in  Minnesota,  South  Dakota  and  rfcntana  and  are 
above  average  in  most  of '  the -important  States, 

Early  sovm  flaxseed  is  generally  in  good  condition.    Stands  are  good,  fields 
are  clean  and  the  crop  is  making  good  groTrth,    Seeding  continued  over  an  imusually 
long  period  and  some  of  the  late  sooti  acreage  is  less  promising,  particularly  where 
the  acreage  vras  expanded' to  lower  yielding  land  or  the  crop  was  being  groi'm  by 
less  experienced  grovrers. 

The  acreage  of  flaxseed  planted  this  year,  estimated  at  [|.,  710,000  acres,  is 
13  percent  larger  than  the  l^,  1,57,000  acres  planted  last  year  and  is  the  largest 
since  the  record  of  6,182,000  acres  in  19l|.3<»    Generally  quite  favorable  weather 
conditions  for  planting,  favorable  prices,  as  well  as  last  year's  high  yields  and 
low  abandonment  were  factors  which  encouraged  increased  plantings  this  yearo 

The  acreage  planted  is  larger  than  last  year  in  most  of  the  important  produc- 
ing States,    The  3  leading  flaxseed  States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota,  v^hich  have  8h  percent  of  the  Nation's  acreage,  increased  their  plantings 
1)4  percent  over  last  year.    States  vd.th  lower  acreage  than  last  year  are  Montana 
vriiere  the  acreage  was  sharply  reduced,  and  Kansas  and  Iowa  v/here  moderate  re- 
ductions occurred^ 

Plantings  exceeded  early  intentions  in.  most  States,    The  principal  excep- 
tions v/ere  North  Dakota,  where  dry  weather  delayed  plantings  in  some  cases  -until 
after  J-'one  1,  and  Montana  vfhere  heav7/  rains  the  latter  part  of  th.e  planting  period 
interfered  with  seeding.    General  rains  in  North  Dakota  on  June  3  resulted  in  con'- 
tinuation  of  seeding  until  a  late  date,  Oregon  grovfers  increased  their  acreage  but 
were  unable  to  plant  as  much  as  intended  because  of  the  cold  wet  spring.  Acreage 
continued  to  expaiid  into  new  areas  in  Texas.    The  California  acreage  is  much 
larger  than  last  year,    A  considerable  acreage  is  being  grovm  there  on  land  put 
into  croi;s  this  year  for  the  first  tijrie.    Acreage  in  the  Lmpei'i.al  Valley  is  about 
double  thiat  of  last  year. 

The- acreage  for  harvest,  estimated  at  [j.,5ll-l-jOOO  acres,  is  12  percent  larger 
than  the  U, 026, 000  acres  harvested  last  3~ear,  and  is  also  the  largest  since  the 
record  acreage  harvested  ir,  19U3,    The  estimated  abandonment  of  h,2  percent  is 
very  low.    The  10-yoar  average  abandonment  is  9,7  nercent. 
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FLAX  FOR  JIEER;     The  19^3  acreage  of  flax  planted  for  fiber  in  Oregon  is  reported 

at  2,000  acres,  only  one- third  as  much  as  planted  in  19^7 o  After 
allovin^  for  prospective  a.bandonmerit  the  acreage  "for  haryest  this  year  is  indicated 
at  around  1,700  acres,  compared  vith  il-,900.  acres  in  19^-7«    Flax  fiber  acreage  vras 
expanded  sharply  during  the  \va.r  period  and  reached  a  peak  of  18,000  acres  harvested 
in  19^2,    Since  that  time  the  acreage .has  deer  eased  and  many  processing  plants  are 
closing  out  when  stocks  on  hand  have  been  retted  and  scutchedo 

RICE-;    Production  of  rice,  estimated  at  79,2i^7,000  bushels,  nearly  equals  last 

year's  record  crop  of  79,3^5,000  bushels,  and  is  31  percent  above  the  10-year 
average  of  60,^1-60,000  bushels^    The  aggregate  production  indicated  for  the  Southern 
St-^tes,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  is  6^1-, 752, 000  bushels.  5  percent  above  last 
year's  production  of  61,485,000  bushels,   -The  larger  production  in  this  area  is  due 
to  both  increased  acreage  and  a  higher  indicated  yield  per  acre,    California's  pro- 
duction prospects  are  materially  lov/er  than  last  year  as  a  result  of  smaller  acre- 
age and  sharply  lov/er  expected  yield  per  acre«    This  year's  indicated  U„So  yield 
is  46o0  bushels  per  acre,  lov/er  than  either  last  year's  yield  of  47»3  bushels  or 
the  10-year  average  of  46,9  bushels  per  acreg     Indicated  yields  are  higher  than 
last  year  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  but  lower  in  Texas  and  Calif orniaa  California's 
yield  is  11  bushels  per  acre  lower  than  last  year. 

The  estimated  1,733,000  acres  of  rice  seeded  this  ord  and  ex- 

ceeds the  1,687,300  acres  seeded  last  year  by  nearly  3  percent.     It  is  l/3  larger 
than  the  10-year  average  of  1,319,000  acres  and  is  the  third  consecutive  record 
acreage,    Ag-ain  this  ^ear,  as  occurred  a  year  ago,  all  of  the  increase  is  in  the 
southern  rice  States  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  where  the  increase  is  4  per- 
cent »    However,  the  acreage  seeded  was  larger  than  intended  in  all  of  these  States. 

Most  of  the  acreage  in  Arkansas  was  seeded  by  June  1,  somewhat  earlier  than 
last  year  and  considerably  earlier  than  ir.  19^6^    Seeding  was  com-oleted  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas  in  good  season  under  favorable  conditions©    The  acute  shortage  af 
water  for  irrigation  in  California  caused  a  reduction  of  5  percent  in  the  acreage 
seeded  in  that  State,    Recent  improvement  in  the  water  supply  there,  however,  re- 
sulted in  seedings  som.ewhat  greater  than  ^-'ere  Dlanned  earliere 

The  estimated  acreage  for  harvest,  1,723,000  acres,  is  2^7  percent  above  the 
1,677,030  acres  harvested  last  year,  and  the  largest  of  record. 

The  crop  is  making  good  progress  in  all  areas ^     In  the  Southern  area  the 
season  started  off  fairly  well,  stands  are  good  and  growth  is  vrell  advanced  but 
in  some  sections  a  water  shortage  threatens*    Water  needs  were  increased  by  the 
expanded  acreage,  and  because  of  reduced  water  supply  due  to  continued  drought 
the  supply  was  becoming  insufficient  on  July  lo    Planting  and  early  growth  of  rice 
was  seriously  delayed  in  California  by  the  dry  spring,  but  recent  warm  weather  was 
beneficial  for  development  of  the  crop, 

SOYliEAFS :     A  reduction  of  about  10  percent  from  last  year  is  indicated  for  the  1948 
acreage  of  soybeans  grown  alone  for  all  purposes „    The  lit  million  acres 
planted  this  ye'-T  is  the  lowest  since  1941,  but  is  still  about  5  percent  higher 
than  the  1937-46  average  of  10o9  million  acres, 

G-rov/ers  intentions  as  of  July  1  point  to  about  9.9  million  acres  of  soybeans 
for  harvest  as  beans »    This  is  about  1^  million  acres  less  than  last  year  or  a  . 
reduction  of  about  11  percent*,    The  10-year  average  acreage  for  beans  is  only 
7»2  million  acreso  "  -,  o 
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Soybeans  olong  v/ith  most  other  sjprinf;  pls,nted  crops  v/ere  planted  under  rela- 
tively favoraljle  weather  conditions.    As  a  result,  farmers  planted  nearly  the  same 
acreage  o>s  vras  intended  in  March,     In  contrast  to  last  year,  v;hen  much  of  the  acre- 
s-ge  v;as  planted  late,  the  crop  this  year  v/as  put  in  at  nea^r  the  optirarun  planting 
time  in  most  areas.    Except  in  a  fe\ir  scattered  localities,  the  crop  is  up  to  a 
good  stand  and  recent  rains  have  heen  sufficient  to  promote  excellent  gro\rth. 

The  heavy  producing  North  Central  States  shov/  the  sharpest  decline  in  acre- 
age planted  fron  a  year  ago  --  down  12.5  percent.    All  the  mo.jor  producing  States 
of  this  areo-  report  declines,  ranging  from  6  percent  in  Ohio_to  19  percent  in  Iowa. 
Indiana  and  Illinois  each  report  a  reduction  of  10  percent  from  19^-7.     -he. South 
Atlantic  States  is  the  only  area  vjhich  indicates  an  increase.     This  vzis  "brought 
ahout  hy  increases  in  Virginia,  ITorth  Carolina,  South.  Carolina  .and  Georgia.  The 
South  Central  States  as  a  group. have  slightly  less  acreage  than  last  yea.r  although 
Eentucl'cy,  Tennessee,  and  Louisia.na  shov;  some  increase,    Arkansas,  the  largest  pro- 
ducer in  the  areo,  shows  a  rather  shaxp  decrease  —  13  percent  helow  19^7. 

The  first  forecast  of  19'^8  soyhean  production  will  "be  in  the  Aug-ust  10 
Crop  production  report, 

SOYBEAH  STOC::S  OITFARIIS;     Stocks  of  soyheans  on  farms  July  1,  estimated  at  ^  mil- 
lion "bushels,  are  the  lov/est  for  the  dfite  in  the  6  years 
of  record.     On  July  1  last  year,  farm  stocks  amounted  to  6.^1-  million  "bushels,  v;hich 
v/as  the  previous  lov;  mark  for  the  date. 

Disa,ppea,rance  from  farms  was  heavy  for  the  period  April  1  to  J^aly  1,  totall- 
ing 28.4  million  bushels,  compared  to  only  19,1  million  "bushels  for  the  period  a 
year  ago.     Planting  of  soy"beans  v/as  practically  completed  and  most  acreage  v;as  "up 
to  a  good  stand"  before  Jul:/  1  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  for  fa.rmers  to  hold 
stocks  any  longer  for  seed  purposes.    Last  year  much  of  the  acreage  wa.s  not  planted 
until  late  June  and  early  July,  and  on  July  1  farmers  v/ere  holding  some  stocks  for 
seeding  and  posGi"ble  reseeding, 

Ahout  85' percent  of  the  farm  stocks  on.  July  1  v/ere  concentrated  in  the  ilorth 
Central  States,     Illinois  alone  had  almost  a  million  "bushels.     lov/a  had  over  3/^ 
million  bushels  ixnt^  Indiana  a"bout  l/2  million. 

COWPEAS:     The  19^8  acreage  of  covrpeas  planted  alone  for  all  purposes  is  dov/n  ahout 

6  percent  from  last  year  to  an  estimated  1,069, 000  acres.  This  is  the 
smallest  acreage  planted  since  estimates  v/ere  first  made  in  1924,  and  amounts  to 
only  39  percent  of  the  1937-46  average. 

Of  the  15  major  producing  States  nine  reported  smaller  acreag-es,  the  largest 
percentage  decrease  am.ounting  to  35  percent  in  Illinois.     Fo  change  in  acreage  is 
indicated  for  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Florida,  v/hile  Ala^bama,  Mississippi  and 
Oklahoma  registered  gains  in  a.creage  up  to  10  percent.     In  general,  hov/ever,  the 
dov/nward  trend  in  covr;Dea- acreage  appears  to  "be  continuing.     The. reduced  acreage  is 
due  largely  to  the  substitution  of  more  favored  crops  such  as  lespedeza  hay  and 
soy"beans  and  to  smaller  plantings  for  soil  improvement  purposes. 

PMHUTS:    A  reduction  of  2  percent  below  1947  is  indicated  for  this  year's  acreage 

of  peanuts  grown  alone  for  all  purposes.    An  increo.se  in  the  Southeastern 
area  was  more  than  offset  by  a  slight  decline  in  the  Virginia-Carolina  -area  and  a 
-  su"bstantial  reduction  in  the  Southwest.     The  1948  acreage,  estimated  at  4,042,000 
acres,  compares  v/ith  the  1942-46-  average  of  4,14/4-, 000  acres  and  is  approximately 
the  same  acreage  aa  -intended  in  Ma.rch. 
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Hie  acreage  of  peanuts  interplanted  with  other  crops  is  indicated  at 
496,000  acres,  compared  with  509,000  acres  in  1947.     Tliis  is  the  lowest  intcr- 
plan'.ed  acreage  of  recordc 

The  estimated  acreage  for  pickirg  and  threshing  and  the  first  forecast  of 
production  hy  States  v;ill  te  published  in  the  August  Crop  Production  report.  On 
the  "basis  of  the  usual  relationships  of  picked  and  threshed  to  planted  acreages, 
the  1948  picked  and  threshed  acreage  v/ould  range  "between  3,200,000  and  3,250,000 
acres.     Ihis  comi;a.res  with  3,389,000  acres  last  year.     If  this  year's  exroected 
acreage  materializes  and  the  1943-ft'S  average  yields  a-^e  realized,  the  1948  picked 
and  threshed  production  would  he  ahoat  2*1  "billion  -ooandSc     This  v/oul6.  "be  the 
seventh  con s^cative  year  xirith  production  over  2  "billion  pounds. 

The  revised  estimates  of  the  1947  acreage  and  production,  which  are  pu'b- 
lished  in  this  rcoort^  show  relatively  small  changes  from  the  preliminary  esti- 
mates nuhlished  last  Decemher.     The  final  estimates,  which  are  p\i"blished  each 
year  at  this  time,  are  "based  on  disposition  data  aiid  milling  statistics  v/hich 
account  for  full  production, 

PPY  BSAITS;     A  dry  hean  crop  of  a'bout  18  million  ha/;s  (uncleaned  tas^s)  is  in 

prospect  for  1948„     The  indicated  production  is  6  percent  larger  than 
the  1947  crop,  and  9  percent  ahove  the  10-yeox  average. 

A"bout  1.3  million  acres  of  "beans  are  ex?oected  for  harvest^  3  percent  more 
than  a  year  ago  "but  1  percent  ■beloi\r  the  10-year  average,     A  5  percent  increase  is 
indicated  for  the  Northeast,     In  this  area,  favorable  weather  at  planting  time 
gave  growers  an  op"nortvinity  to  plant  up  to  their  intentions  —  a  sharp  contrast 
to  a  year  earlier  \\rhen  rains  seriously  interfered   with  planting.     In  the 
Northwest  the  acreage  for  harvest  is  expected  to  he  1  percent  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Wyoming  and  Idaho  growers  have  reduced  their  Dean  acreage  to  i.mprove  their  rotation 
practices  while  in  ITehraska  and  Montana  "bean  acreage  was  increased  priiv.arilj- 
hecause  of  a  reduction  in  sugar  hects.     The  increase  in  V/'asbington  was  due  to  the 
new  acreage  opened  to  dry  heans  on  the  Rosa  irrigation  project  in  Yalciraa  county. 
For  the  •  Southwestern  (Pinto)  area  an  increase  of  2  loercent  in  harvested  acreage  is 
indicated.     In  California,  a  4  percent  increase  in  the  acreage  of  all  "boans  is 
expected,.    Heavy  rains  at  planting  in  the  "bahy  lima  area  caused  a  tiro];)  in  the  lima 
"bean  acreage,  hut  an  increaced  acreage  of  "'othor  heans'-  more  than  offset  this 
reduction. 

The  total  acreage  pla-nted  to  dry  heajis  in  1948  is  estimated  at  1,913,000 
acres,  a  4  percent  increase  over  the  1,839,000  planted  in  1947.    Beans  got  off  to 
a  good  start  in  most  areas,     In  the  ivTortheast  the  crop  \/as  plfintod  a'Dout  the 
usual  date  and  yield  prospects  are  aoout  average  or  hotter.     Some  replanting  was 
necessary  in  Michigan  where  heavy  local  rains  June  22  and  23  v/ashcd  out  heans 
on  slopes  and  l-ft  water  standing  in  low  spots  in  many  fields.     The  llorthv/est  also 
has  favorahle  yield  prospects,     lTe"braska  has  a  good  crop  in  prospect  althox'^h 
hail  storms  and  hea-vy  wp.shing  rains  caused  a  loss  of  some  acreage  in  the  IJorth 
Platte  Valley.    Unusually  good  prospects  arc  reported  for  Idaho  and  Montana.  In 
the  Southwest,  the  Colorado  crop  is  very  promising;  the  liev;  Mexico  f^rop  received 
timely  rains  after  planting  and  prospects  are  no^ir  good  although  plantiijg  condition? 
were  not  favora-hle.     California  has  favoiable  prospects  for  ooth  lij.ia  "ooaiis  and 
other  beans, 

BRY  PSAS:    Production  of  dry  peas  is  estimated  to  be  2;  983,000  ba^s 
.    (lOO  pounds,  uncleaned  bar.is),  only  46  percent  bf  the  1947  produc- 

tion of  6,513.000  bags  and  57  percent  of  the  10-ycir  average  production  of 
5,278,000  ba^B, -  The  indicitod  yield  of^975  pcunuL  per  acre  is--277  gourds  less 
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than  last  year,  vrhen  yields  ware  about  average.    The  very  vret,  cool  weather  in  the 
Pacific  NorthTvest  at  planting  tim^  ond  tiicreafter  delayed  planting  and  retarded 
grovrbh,  greatly  curtailing  yield  prospects#  ■ 

The  acreage  for  harvest  this  year  is  estimated  at  306,000  acres,  the  Ghiall- 
est  since  I9UI  and  only  7h  percent  of  the  1937-U6  average .    Only  in  ITiscoarjiji  and 
Wyoming,  both  very  minor  producers  of  dry  field  peas,  is  the  I9U8  acreage  for  liar- 
vest  as  large  as  last  yearns,  while  in  the  two  most  important  producing  States, 
Yfashington  and  Idaho,  acreages  for  harvest  are  down  I4O  and  1;2  percent  respectively 
from  last  year,  '  5br  the  United  States  as  a  Yirhole,  acreage  for  harvest  is  uov/n 
about  hi  percent.    The  abnormally  wet  weather  which  lasted  throughout  the  normal 
planting' season  in  much  of  the  Pacific  NortlMest  reduced  plantings  far  belo\'  in- 
tentions* 

Planted  acreage  is  estimated  at  338,000  acres,  39  percent  less  than  last 
year  \'fhem.  5^1^000  were  planted.    Indicated  abandonment  is  9«5  percent,    last  yes.r 
5.6  percent  of  the  planted  acreage  tos  abandoned  and  the  10-year  average  aban- 
donment is  lli.,l  percent, 

ALL  SORGIiUTiE;    The  planted  acreage  of  all  sorghiums  for  ^prain,  forage,  silage  and 
sirup  is  estimated  at  13,1  million  acres.    This  total  is  about  12 
percent  more  than  191^7  plantings  of  11,7  million  acres  but  is  23  percent  below 
the  10-year  average  of  16,9  million  acres.    Sorghums  were  planted  at  the  usual 
time  and  under  favorable  conditi.ons  in  most  areaso    Although  sorghums  are  often 
used  as  a  catch-crop  in  some  areas,  favoraole  prospects  for  most  other  crops  ^vill 
not  be  conducive  to  planting  any  appreciable  amount  of  late  sorghums.    The  acreage 
for  harvest  of  all  sorghums  is  estimated  at  12,6  million  acres,  12  percent  more 
than  last  year  but  20  percent  below  the  10-year  average  of  1^.7  million  acres. 
If  present  j.ndications  materialize,  abandonment  v/ill  amount  to  3»6  percent,  about 
the  same  as  in  I9I47  but  considerably  belov«r  the  10-year  averago  of  7«U  percent. 

Plantings  in  the'  Worth  Central  Region  are  indicated  to  be  7  percent  larger 
than  last  year,    Kansas,  '  vrhich    grew     more      than     70  percent  of  last  year's 
acreage  in  this  group  of  States,  reports  a  12  percent  increase  in  19i!8  plantings, 
Nebraska,  the  next  leading  State^ shows  an  increase  of  2  percent,  -plantings  in 
Missoiuri,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  are  indicated  to  bo  6,  10,  and  20  percent, 
respectively,  belor/  those  of  a  year  ago, 

?niile  sorgmuns  arc  relatively  unimportant  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  the 
12  percent  increase  in  I9U8  plantings  is  principally  attributable  to  the  in- 
creasing popularity  of  combine  sorghum  varieties  in  North  Carolina, 

Plantings  belo\Y  those  of  a  year  ago  are  indicated  for  all  South  Central 
States  except  Louisiana  and  Texas,    Texas,  the  largest  sorghum  producing  State  in 
the  Nation,  shows  an  increase  in  19I|.8  plantings  of  I8  pei'cent  over  a  year  r.go,  due 
to  an  expansion  in  grain  varieties,    Oklahoma  has  reduced  its  acreage  3  percent, 
principally  because  of  an  expanded  ?dieat  acreage  and  a  good  19)47  hay  crop. 

New  Mexico  planted  55  percent  more  sorghuJT).£,  principally  for  grain,  to  re- 
place the  reduced  v^heat  crop.    Heavy  spring  rains  which  supplied  sufficieiit 
moisture  for  planting'  resulted  in  a  60  percent  increase  in  sorghuia  acreage  in 
California,    Likevd.se,  Colorado  has  increased  its  plantings  2  percent. 
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TOBACCO;    A  total  of  1^757  millrLon  pounds  of  tobacco  is  indicated  .for  19h8.  This 

is  17  percent  belovr  the  crop  of  last  year  vrhen  2,108  million  pounds  vrere 
grorm^    Most  of  the  decline  took  place  in  flue-cured  tobacco^  prodiiction  of  -which 
is  pDaced  at  1,010  million  poimdc,  compared  vd.th'1,317  million  pounds  last  year» 
The  prospective  crop  of  bmaey  is  about  2'  percent  belovr  19U7,  while  fire-cui-ed  and 
dark  aii--cured  are  down  21  and  I6  percent,  respoctively. 

The  season  to  date  has  been  penerally  favorable  for  flue-cured  tobacco,  A 
cool  spi'ing  with  adequate  to  excessive  moisti^re  v:as  followed  by  nood  open  weather 
v/hich  permitted  cultivation  in  most  sections.    Good  stands  and  satisfactory  ferti- 
lization as  well  as  the  generally  favorable  weather  have  contributed  to  the  pro- 
mising pro3pectso    The  crop  is  being  banned  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  loyver 
North  Carolina,    In  Kentucky  and  TennesEee_,  dry  weather  at  p?.anting  tinie  delayed 
setting  and  retarded  development  of  burlevo    Recent  rainfall  over  a  large  part  of 
both  States  has  been  beneficial  but  thei'e  is  much  ii-regularity  among  fields  and 
local  areas  especially  in  Tennessee  are  still  in  need  of  moisture.    Cigar  tobaccos 
got  off  to  a  slow  start  in  Nevf  England  and  Pennsylvania  but  recent  T/eather  has 
been  favorable  in  these  areas.    Production  of  all  cigar  tobaccos  is  placed  at  I36 
million  pounds  compared  with  lI^U  million  in  19hl a 

'The' total  acreage,  indicated  for  all  tobaccos,  1,535,800  acres,  compares 
vfith  1,6I:.5,000  acres  harvested  in  19li7.    .Sharply  redixed  quotas  for  fluo-cured 
tobacco  brought  about  tlie  redactions  in  acrea^'es  for  tnis  class,    A  total  of 
888,500  acres  in  19.U3  compares  with  1,161,200  acres  last  year^    The  acreage  of 
fire -culled  tobacco  is  do^.n  about  2U  percent  from,  last  year  vrhile  dark  air-cured 
declined  I6  percent.    The  acreage  of  bur  ley  showed  a  reduction  of  only  1  percent  ^ 
Among  the  cigar  classes^  fillers  .are  dovm  2  percent,  and  binders  11  percent,  v/hile 
the  acreage  of  wappors  is  9  percent  above  that  of  19h7 0 

POPCORN:    Pi^esent  indications  are  that  the  19l;8  acreage  of  popcorn  planted  in  12 

commercial  producing  States  viill  be  about       percent  larger  than  the 
1914-7  acreage.    The  increase  follows  two  successive  years  of  decreases,,  ThiC 
estima.ted  plantings  of  126, 700' acres  this  year  compare  with  83,700  acres  is.  l^hl 
and  the  10-year  average  of  125,960t    last  year's  planted  acreage  was  relati.vely 
small,  primarily  because  of  unfavorable  weather  diiring  the  planting  seasone 

More' acres  were  planted  to  popcorn  tliis  year  in' all  m.ajor  producing  States 
except  Iowa,  wh^ere  an  18  percent  redaction  is  reported.    The  increases  in  some 
States  are  unusually  large.    The  planting  season  has  been  favorable  in  most  areas, 
although  dry  weather  in  some  sections  has  caused  uneven  stands,'  However,  June 
vreather  was  generally  favorable  for  good  grcvfth  and  development.    Planting  vras 
mostly  completed  by  July  1, 

Indications  arr>  that  3Lout  69  percent  of  the  Illinois  acreage  vr&s  planted 
with  hybrids,  compared  v;ith  about  50  percent  last  year.    Crop  prospects  in 
Illinois  seem  to  be  the  best  in  several  years »    Considerable  acreage  has  been 
planted  iji  Soutiierh  and  Southwestern  areas  this  year,  where  acreages  last  year 
were  unusually  lowo 

Acreage  for  harvest  after  allov;ing  for  prospective  abandonment  of  2,1  per- 
cent ±'3  estimated  at  12U,000  acres,  about  5U' percent  above  the  60,700  acres  har-  ■ 
vested  last  year.  The  10-year  average  is  II95665  acres, the  average  incluaing  19hh 
and  19li.5j  the  tvfo  highest  yjars  on  record. 

This  report  covers  only  12  produci'ng  Stn.tes,Considerable  popcorn  is  grov^ai 
in  other  States  for  vrhich  estimates  are  not  available, notably  Idaho, Virginia, 
Mar^/lard,  Tennessee,  and  some  others,  Yiolds  per  acre  estimates  for  the  I9U8  crPi^ 
will  be  published  in  December,  ^  22  - 
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GOM^ERCIAL  APPLES;    The  1948  apple  crop  in  commercial  areas  is  estimated  at 

100,0^9,000  bushels — 11  percent  less  than  the  19if'7  cror>  of 
113j041,000  bushels  and  13  percent  less  than  the  1937-it'6  average.    Production  is 
indicated  below  last  year  in  all  major  areas  except  the  South  Atlantic  States  and 
below  average  in  all  except  the  Western  States,  v;hich  have  an  average  crop  in  pros- 
pect.   Production  for  the  Eastern  and  Centeal  States  com.bined  totals  56,462,000 
bushels — 7  percent  below  last  year  and  21  percent  below  average.    The  Western,  States 
have       percent  of  the  national  crop  this  year  in  comparison  with  46  percent  last 
year  and  38  percent  for  the  10~year  average. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  production  is  indicated  8  percent  below  last 
year  and  all  of  these  States  have  a  below-average  crop  prospect  except  northern 
New  England  and  Massachusetts.    The  Hew  York  crop  is  indicated  about  a  tenth  below, 
last  year  and  average  with  best  prospects  in  the  Lovrer  Hudson  Valley  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain  areas.    Baldwin,  Greening  and  Northern  Spy  have  a  light  set.     Cortland  and 
Rome  Beauty  are  the  most  promising  of  the  late  varieties,     Pennsylvania  has  less 
than  three-fourths  of  an  average  crop*    Fros'oects  are  more  favorable  for  Pome 
Beauty  and  York  than  for  Stayman,  Black  Twig  and  Delicious.     In  Hew  Jersey,  the  June 
drop  was  very  heavy  and  production  is  indicated  less  than  two- thirds  of  average,  but 
only  4  percent  below  last  year. 

In  the  New  England  States,  production  is  indicated  at  about  the  same  size  as 

last  year  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  above  last  year  in 

Maine  and  Vermont  and  about  one-fourth  below  last  year  in  Connecticut  where  poll- 
inating conditions  were  unfavorable. 

In  the  South  AtLantic  area,  production  is  indicated  to  be  47  percent  above 
the  short  1947  crop,  but  21  percent  below  average,     ProsiDects  are*'-'v-ery  spotted, 
weather  conditions  during  pollination  were  t)Oor,  and  the  late  freezes  pi;obabiy  caus- 
ed the  heavy  drop.    Early  apples  are  now  noving  to  market  from  this  area.  Duchess 
and  Wealthy  will  be  harvested  the  latter  part  of  July.     Golden  Delicious,  Jonathan 
and  Rome  Beauty  have  good  prospects.    Stayman  prospects  vary,  but  are  light  in  most 
orchards.    Wine sap  and  York  range  from  fair  to  good  crops.    Apples  will  probably 
be  large  this  season. 

Per  the  Central  State s«  production  is  indicated  at  about  one-third  below  last 
year  and  average.     Summer  apples  have  better  -oroduction  lorospects  than  the  late 
varieties.    Ohio  production  is  indicated  two-thirds  of  last  year,  but  less  than 
half  of  average,     S  ummer  apples  are  being  harvested  in  southern  Ohio  with  the  main 
movement  for  the  State  to  occur  during  the  last  two  weeks  cf  July,     The  Illinois 
crop  is  less  than  tv/o-thirds  ©f  the  large  1947  production.    The  Willow  Twig  variety 
has  the  best  set,  particularly  in  Calhoun  County,     Jonathan  is  faif  to  good,  and 
Hed  and  Golden  Delicious  have  a  small  Toroduction  prosxiect.    Transparent  harvest  v;as 
finished  In  southern  counties  about  June  25.,  Duchess  were  in  volume  the  second  week 
in  July.    Michigan  production  is  about  three- fourths  of  last  year  and  tvv'o-thirds  of 
average.     Prospects  are  better  in  the  northern  and  central  counties  than  in  the 
southwest.     The  Wisconsin  crop  is  slightly  above  average,  but  alight ly  belcw  last 
year.    The  Mcintosh  variety  has  -ooorer  prospects  than  others.    The  Missouri  crop  is 
indicated  only  about  one-half  of  last  year's  large  production.     In  Arkansas,  con- 
ditions are  very  spotted  with  production  indicated  about  two-thirds  of  last  year. 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Kansas,  and  Minnesotsr  have  Dros-oects  below  last  year  and     ^  . 
average* 
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For  the  V^estern  area,  about  an  average  crop  is  indicated,  but  it  is  17  percent 
below  the  large  1947  production.     The  Washington  crop  is  above  average  but  14 
percent  below  last  year.    Red  Delicious,  Standard  Delicious,  Rome  Beauty  and 
Jonathan,  have  prospects  for  smaller  crops  than  last  year^  chiefly  because  of  an 
uneven  set  of  fruit  paused  by  poor  pollination  weather.    The  indicated  "vane sap  crop 
is  about  the  sane  as  last  year.    In  the  Hood  River  Valley  of  Oregon,  production 
should  be  about  equal  to  last  year  with  the  lato  varieties  of  Nev/tovm  and  Delicious 
showing  little  change.    Winter  Banana  and  Ortley  will  probably  have  smaller  crops 
than  last  year.    Malheur  and  Jackson  counties  have  large  crops,  but  Umatilla  County 
and  the  Vvillamette  Valley  counties  expect  smaller  crops  than"  last  year.  The 
California  production  is  one-third  pnjaller  than  the  large  1947  crop,  mainly  because 
of  a  short  crop  of  Gravens teins .     The  first  mature  Gravensteins  are  expected  to  be 
harvested  during  the  last  week  of  July.     The  Colorado  crop  is  somev/hat  below  last  j 
yoar  and  average.    In  Delta  county,  the  principal  carlot  shipping  area,  twig 
blight  last  year  reduced  the  amount  of  fruiting  v;ood.    Montezuma  County  in  the 
southwest  has  a  good  crop  ,  but  production  is  light  in  Larimer  and  Freemont  f 
counties.     In  Idaho,  production  is  indicated  at  only  four-fifths  of  last  year,  /' 
frost  and  poor  pollinizing  weather  affecting  the  early  blooming  Jonathan  and 
Delicious  varieties.    New  Mexico  and  Utah  have  indicated  productions  above  last  1 
year  and  average*  ' 

PEiiCHES:      The  Nation's  peach  crop  is  estimated  at  70,384,000  bushels,  compared 

with  8?., 6013, 000  bushels  in  1947  and  the  1937-46  average  of  86,725,000 
bushels.     The  record-large  crop  was  66,643,000  bushels  in  1946. 

For  the  10  Southern  States,  production  is  'estimated  at  14,285,000  bushels, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  record-large  1947  crop  and  about  a  fifth  below  average. 
The  Georgia  crop  is  only  a  little  more  than  half  of  last  year  and  is  especially 
short  in  the  central  and  northern  counties.    The  Hiley  crop  has  moved' and  Elbertas 
are  nov/  moving  in"*5'olume.     The  South  Carolina  crop  is  only  half  of  last  year's 
record-large  crop.    Volume  novanent  of  Elbertas  is  expected  from  the  Sandhills 
the  last  half  of  July=     The  North  Carolina  crop  is  indicated  at  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  last  year  and  about  four-fifths  of  average.    Volxame  movement  is 
expected  the  last  half  of  July.     The  i^rkansas  crop  is  slightly  .larger  than  last 
year  and  average.    Production  varies  from  about  half  a  crop  in  the  Nashville- 
Highland  area  to  one  of  the  largest  and  highest  quality  crops  of  record  in  the 
Clarksville-Lamar  area.    The  Crowley  Ridge  section  also  has  a  large  crop*  ,  Peak  s 
movement  is  expected  the  last  two  weeks  of  J^^ly,  about  a  week  later  than  usual* 

For  the  Mid-^>.tlantic  area  (Va.,  ¥v.  Va,,  Pa.,  N.  J.,  Del.,  Mdo),  production  - 

is  about  the  same  as  last  year  and  average*    Nov/  Jersey  and  Virginia  have 
smaller  crops  than  last  year  and  tte  other  States  larger.    More  poaches  have 
dropped  than  usual  in  Neo/  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.    Volume  harvests  from  this 
area  should  oQcur  the  last  three  weeks  of  ..ugust  with  the  early  sections  harvest-  ' 
ing  some  Elbertas  the  first  few  days  of  *.ugust  and  late  sections  the  first  f«w 
days  of  September. 

For  the  Middle  West  area,  production  is  about  average,  but  only  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  large  1947  crop.     Ohio  and  Indiana  have  above-average  productions, 
but  below  last  year.    Harvest  of  early  varieties  in  southern  counties  should 
start  in  early  august.    Main  movement  in  northern  Ohio  will  be  during  the  last 
week  of  .^.ugust  and  the  first  v/eek  of  Soptombor.     The  Michigan  crop  v;as  reduoo/i 
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by  winter  injury,  and  production  is  estimated  l^j  percent  below  last  year,  but  aboTit 
a  tenth  above  average*    Illinois  has  a  near-average  cropj  but  less  than  two-thii  ds 
of  the  very  large  1947  pFoduclJion«     The  southern  area,  Union-Massac  counties,  has  a 
good  crop  that  is  sizing  ^.vell«    Harvest  of  Elbertas  v/ill  start  there  the  last  of 
July  and  should  be  in  volume  August  5  to  10.     The  Centralis  area  has  about  a  third 
of  a  crop;  harvest  probably  will  start  about  August  10  v/ix;h  peak  shipments 
August  15  to  20a    The  r.issouri  crop  is  sibout  average,  but  only  half  of  last  years 
The  bulk  of  this  year's  cropTs  in  the  southeasbern  counties©    Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  have  small  crops  of  about  two-fifths  and  two-thirds,  respectively,  of  last 
year^ 

The  Western  States  with  39^937,000  bushels  have  practically  as  large  a  crop 
as  in  1947^    The  Western  States  have  57  percent  of  the  Nation's  production  this  ye£^r 
in  comparison  with  49  last  years    Ca  lifornia,  with  34,002,000  busl^els^  has  48 
percent  of  the  country^  s  peach  c  r  op"  tH  is"y^r  o     I^ast  year,  California  had  40  percentt 
California  clingstones  are  placed  at  22, 668, 000 . bushels  this  year  and  21,377,000 
last  year.    Freestones  at  11,334,000  bushels  for  1948  compare  with  11,959^000  bushels 
in  1947,     The  Y/ashington  crop  was  reduced  by  frost  and  poor  pollination^,  and  while 
still  above  average^  i s~*only  three-fourths  of  the  record-l&rge  1947  crop«>  Earliest 
carlot  shipments  are  expected  about  August  lo    The  Colorado  crop  is  6  percent  above 
average 5  but  9  percent  below  last  year^    The  crop  var i e s  gr'e at ly  by  areas  from  last 
year«;    Delta  County^  with  about  a  fifth  of  the  trees  in  the  State,  has  a  very  short 
crop,  possibly  not  over  6  percent  of  a  full  crop  owing  to  last  vdnter's  extremely 
low  temperatures.     Mesa  County,  vrith  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  trees  has  a  large 
crop  in  prospect  ©    The  early  movement  this  year,  .beginning  about  August  20,  will  be 
very  heavy  and  much  heavier  than  last  year*,    The  Idaho^  Utah  and  Oregon  crops  are 
below  last  year,  but  above  average » 

PEARS:     United  States  pear  production  is  estimated  at  265354^000  bushels — 25  percent 

belov/  last  year's  record  crop  and  13  percent  below  averages     The  Y/estern 
States,  which  usually  produce  over  three-fourths  of  the  Natioh*s  total,  have 
prospects  for  a  crop  7  percent  below  average*     Indicated  production  in  Tfeshington, 
Oregon  and  California  totals  20,907^,000  bushels,  compared  with  28,405,000  bur;hels 
last  year  and  the  average  of  22,408,000  bushels*     Bartletts  for  these  three  States 
total  14,736^000  bushels— 28  percent  less  than  last  year  and  11  percent  below  aver- 
age?    Fall  ond  winter  pears  t  otal  6,169,000  bushels--22  percent  belov/  last  year 
but  6  percent  above  average.     The  crop  is  below  average  in  all  of  the  Eastern  and 
Central  regionso    The  harvesting  season  for  i^ears  is  indicated  to  be  about  a  Y^'-eek 
to  ten  days  late  in  the  Vfest,  but  about  usual  in  the  East^ 

The  California  Bartlett  crop  is  estimated  at  8,751^,000  bushels- -2 9  percent 
smaller  than  last  year's  record  large  crop  and  9  percent  below  average.  Other 
varieties  at  1,292,000  bushels  are  37  percent  below  last  year's  record  high  and  6 
percent  belovs  averages     Bartletts  are  later  th8.n  usual  and  active  movement  is  not 
-expected  until  late  July^s    Harvest  of  Hardys  should  becom.e  active  about  the  second 
'week  in  August,  but  harvest  of  later  varieties  is  not  expected  to  be  active  before 
the  second  week  in  September <, 

Yvashington  Bartlett  production  is  placed  at  4,312,000  bushels- -30  percent 
smller  than  last  year'-s  crop  and  16  percent  belov."  average.     Other  varieties  ar® 
estimated  at  1,925,000  bushels,  slightly  above  average,  but  10  percent  below  last 
season^    Bartletts  in  both  the  Yakima  and  Wenatchee  districts  were  severely  damaged 
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by  low  temperatures  in  late  April,  and  i;he  crop  set  poorly  because  oG.  vj-et  weather 
during  the  pollination  peri odo    Bartletts  -developed  rapidly  during  Juno,  but 
suffered  further  losses  from  a  s.evere  spread  of  fire  bl  ight»  '  Damage  was  particularly 
heavy  in  the  Yakima  district  to  both  fruit  and  trees*    Aithov-gh  late  pear  varieties 
were  less  affected  by  the  poor  pollinatin;!^, weather,   the  set  of  D'Aoajous  and  V/inter 
Nellis  in  the  Yakima  Valley  is  not  as  heavy  aa  indicated  a  mont?i  agoo    Othor  sec- 
tions of  the  State  are  expected  to  produce  a  crop  of  fall  and  v/inter  pears  about 
oqual  to  that  of  last  season,  mainly 'D* An jou  variety.    Harvest  of  Bartletts  should 
be  under  way  about  August  1  and  should  be  active  the  second  v^eek  in  August,  about 
10  days  later  than  usual^    The  season  is  late  for  other  pears,  also,  with  ht.rvest 
not  expected  to  begin  before  mid-August,  becoming  active  the  first  week  of  September, 

Oregon  Bartletts,  at  1,675,000  bushels,  are  15  percent  below  last  season  end 
6  percent  below  average©    Other  varieties  at  2,S52,000  bushels  arc  21  percent  below 
last  season,  but  16  percent  above  average©     Bartlett  prospects  ere  not  as  favorable 
as  a  month  ago*     -he  crop  in  the  Rogue  Hiver  Valley  is  indicated  to  be  about  as 
large  as  ].ast  season,  although  hail  damage  during  June  was  quite  serious  in- 
some  orchards.  '  ^here  was  no  hail  damage  in  the  Hood  River  Valley,  but  the  crop  is 
definitely  short  of  1947,  with  indications  that  it  will  be  only  about  'two- thirds 
^s  largeo    The  crop  is  light  %n  Douglas  County  cuid  in  the  ViTillamette  Valley,;  Fall 
and  v;inter  pears  in  the  Iledford  district  were  severely  damaged  by  hail  storr.';s  the 
third  week  of  June*    Harvest  of.  Bartletts  in  the  Hood  River  and  Rogue  River  Valleys' 
should  start  about  mid-August,  becoming  active  a  week  latere 

JTew  York  pears  are  estimated  at  534,000  bushels^     The  1947  crop  totaled 
960,000  bushels  and  the  1937-46  average  946.000  bushels-.     Poars  sut  light  over  the 
State  with  near  failures  reported  in  m.any  orchards*    Seckels  and  ivieffers,  v:ith  only 
light  prospects,  are  better  than  the  earlier  varieties « 

Michigcn  pears  at  ?50,,000  bushels  are  only  about  naif  as  heavy  as  in  1947 
and  litt.i eT'vn"?" e  tht.n  cne=..-th.".rd  of  avorage»     Bartletts  are  indicated  to  be  practi- 
cally a  failux'-'^'o,  '  I'-v,     fere  f/.ro  a  very  light  crrp^,    Ha.t  vest  is  expected  to  start 
the  second  we6k  in  A  •.;:\i--;t  and  bf-ome  aotix'^e  a  veek  latero  '  ■ 

GRAPES;     The  U^S,.>  gr^ij^e  r.r-op  is  eptinat,-    at  3,00':,.  9»?0  -ocns  —  2  percent  less  than 
last  season  but  11  percent  abo-.-e  ''-.he  19j7«-  16  average© 

In  Ca""- if orn^a,  total  prcauo-oion  is  inc'lc^^tsa  uO  be  2.619,000  tons        2  percent 
less  than"  IrT  nil '^Tu--  13  percent  above  a^-erage.,  •  V'ino  g..-apo  varieties  are  estimated 
at  602,000  tens  compared  w:.th  517  ,000  tons  la  nt  soasoT?  ;  tajJo  grapes  621,000  tons 
compared  wi-ch  620, C'p  t  .rs  :n  194'.';   and  raisin  g'-ap'^Ji  1,596, OOC  tons  compared  with 
the  record  high  jrcp  of  1, ''"5.^.00' tor-s  in  194'''i;    Tir.;  toason  to  date  has  been  favors 
abJe  for  the  de-veJ'.vpment  .of  Calif ..rnla  grapes,.     The  bearixig  acreages  of  all 
three  classes  of  grapes  show  an  increase  over  last  year,    Thompson  Seedless  grapes 
from  the  Desert  Vr^lleys  began  moving  to  fresh  markets  about  June  20  and  should 
finish  about  the  third  week  in  July  about  the  same  time  shipments  from  tlie  Central 
Valley  start© 

In  Washingbon,  a  record  large  production  is  indicated        3  percent  larger 
than  the  prcvi'ous~record  crop  of  last  season,     d-f  pes  developed-  later  than  other 
fruit  crops  and  woro  not  damaged  by  frost  and  wet  weather  as  other  Washington 
fruits  were.    The  bloom  was  extremely  Inte  this  year  particularly  in  viostern 
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¥ashinf;ton  v/herc  vineg  had  not  yet  developed  iDlossoras  on  July  1,    For  tho  four  prin- 
cipal norther  stern  St'^.ten  (iT.Y, ,  Ohio,  Ilich/j  production  is  estimated  o.t 
123,100  ton.'j  —  about  aver.-A;i-G  iDut  9  percent .  smaller  than  in  IQ^-J-?*     Ifeny  vineyards 
in  these  States  v;ore  do.mag-ed  hy  low  v/inter  temperatures  and  late  spring  frosts. 
In  Arkansas .  vineyards  have  received  p  '.ceptionally  good  care  and  present  raoistxire  , 
sup-Qlies  arc  aderaiate.    Production  is  indicated  at  6  percent  holov;  last  3!-ear  hut 
38  percent  aoove  o.vorr'.ge, 

?L'''JTIS  AITD  ?rLUlIElS:    Production  of  plums  in  California  and  Michigan  is  estimated  s.t 

72,700  tons,  compared  with  78,000  in  19-^7  and  the  1937-i]-6  average 
of  79,390  tons.    California  production  is  estimated  at  69,000  tons.     Harvest  in  the 
San  Joaouin  o,nd  Sacramento  Valleys  was  ahout  completed  hy  July  1,     Most  orchards 
produced  light  crops  Imt  fruit  sizes  were  excellent.    The  main  volume  for  the  rest 
of  the  season' i/ill  come  from  the  foothill  counties.     The  Michigan  crop,  estimated 
at  3i700  tons,  is  "below  a7erfv^^e  hecause  of  coo],  rainy  v/eather  dirring  hlossoming. 

The  Crlifornia.  dried  prune  crop  is  estimated  at  195,000  tons,  3  percent 
belov/  last  season  cjid  5  percent  "belov/  average* 

Production  of  -prunes  for  all  -mr"'DOses  in  Oregon,  l/ashington  a-nd  I daho  is 
estimated  at  87,600  tons  (fresh  "basis),  compared  vrith  9'^!'»500  tons  in  19^-^-7  '"-^(1  "f^^ie 
1937-^^-6  aver-\gG  of  128,750  tons.     This  is  the  smallest  crop  for /this  area  since 
19^1-0.     In  eastern  Ifeshington -and  Oregon,  v/hcre  ]pr'anes  are  primarily  for. fresh  ma.rket 
shipments,  pros-^ects  are  somevrh.at  more  favorable  than  on  J'one  1,    Total  production 
is  estimated  to  be  above  average  biit  slightly  beloxj  that  of  last  se^ason.     In  casten:! 
Oregon  early  varieties  are  light  but  Italians,  the  main  crop,  are^  indicated  to  be 
at  least  as  heav;-  as  last  season.    The  f.1rst  shipm.ents  of  Italia-ns  for  fresh  market 
are  expected  to  move  around  A".igust  23,  tlireo  wee?:s  later  than  last  year.  ,   In  the 
western  areas  of  t'lese  States  ;:;rospects  declined  during  June.     The  fruit  set  is 
very  irregular  v;ith  failures  or  nee.r  failures  reported  for  m.any  orchards,  Ijstima- 
ted  procn.ction  is  belov;  average  but  la.rger  than  last  yea.r '  s  short  crop.     In  western 
Oregon,  harvest  for  canning  and  freezing  is  not  expected  to  sta.rt  before  the  second 
vreek  in  September.    Estima.ted  production  in  Idalio  is  37  percent  sm.aller  than  last 
yea,r '  3  record  la.rge  crop  but  20  Deroei-it  above  average, 

CHSREIES:     Ml  cherries  in  the  12  comi..ercial  States  are  estimated  at  19-^,220  tons  — 

80,760  tons  of  sv/eet  varieties  and  113,^'-6o  tons  of  soar  varieties. 
Sweets  last  season  totaled  79,270  tons  and  averaged  06,670  tons  for  the' 10  years 
1937-'^6.     Sour  cherries  last  season  totaled  93,870  tons  and  averaged  85,5^2  tons. 

The  'Tashinr'ton  crop  of  sv;eet  cherries  is  ostiraated  cat  2^,500  tons,  compjared 
v;ith  25,600  tons  last  year  and  25,178  tons  average,    I'/eather  during  June  v/as  mostly 
favorable  \iith.  ample  moisture.     Cherries  sized  v/ell,     Picking  started  on  June  I5 
v;ith  most  of  the  early  harvest  going  to  briners.    Pirst  carlots  began  rolling  on 
June  18,  v/hich  is  three  v/eeks  later  than  last  ye^rr.     Many  cherries  that  ripened 
early  v;ere  cracked  or  split  by  radns.     However,  clear  weather  has  prevailed  in  most 
sections  since  Jvcae  12  and  cherries  are  in  much  better  condition  than  in  the  ;'ja.st 
tvro  seasons.     Picking  is  well  along  in  the  lower  valleys,  but  is  just  getting  star- 
ted in  th.e  upper  Hatches  Valley  of  Yakima,  and  at  the  higher  elevations  in  the 
Wenatchee-Okanogan  a-rea. 

Orogon  sv:eet  cherries  were  estimated  on  July  l  at  18,800  tons,  compared  v.'ith 
10, 800  tons  last  and  20,767  tons  average.    P.ains  on  July  6  and  7  damaged  Oregon 
cherries,  but  the  extent  of  loss  is  still  uncertain* 
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The  heaviest  ].oss  probably  is  in  the  Kood  ?dver    Valley  '..'here  harvest  v/as  just 
started.    The  I'alle?  crop  v/as  about  trvro-tl.irdc  harvested.    The  reiiiaining  Floval 
Anns  in  the  Dalles  probably  v/ere  not  seriously  hurt,  but  there  has  been  some  loss 
to  black  varieties?    There  probabl;/'  r.as  no  serious  damage  in  vrestei'n  Oregpn  v/hcre 
the  crop  is  relatively  light.    'Harvest  started  in  the  lilton-Freeivater  district  on 
June  17,  but  as  a  result  of  damage  fror,:  rains  on  June  20  and  21,  raore  of  the  crop 
has  been  brined  than  originally  intendeds    Harvest  was  started  in  th  i  Dalles  on 
June  21  for  brining  and  on  June  28  for  canning. 

The  California  s\"/eet  cberry  crop  is  estimated  at  22,500  tons — 9,300  tons 
Royal  Anns  and  13,000  tons  of  o-oher  varieties.    Last  year,  pioduction  totaled 
28,000  toiTs — 11,700  tons  of  Hoyal  Anns  and  15,300  tons  of  other  varieties.  Harvest 
is  about  completed. 

Harvest  of  sv;eet  cherries  in  the  ea.stern  and  midwest j;rn  areas  T:as  unden'^ay 
j.n  volume  by  July  1.     Product  j  on  is  estiiiiated  a'-^ove  average  in  lle'^'r  York  and  Michi- 
gan, but  below  average  in  Fennsylvaria  and  Ohioc 

Sour  cherry  production  is  higher  than  last  year  and  higher  than  average  in 
most  important  areas.     The  s'sason  i.s  earlier  frrxr  xast  year  in  the'  i^ast  and  Kid- 
west,  but  later  in  the  "••'est.    Tlie  "Jew  York  crop  is  estimated  at  19,500  tons —  ' 
3?  percent  above  last  year  and  13  perceni:  above  aveiage.     Fruit  is  generally  clean 
and  of  good  ;-:ize.    rennsylvania  production  is  placed  at  5,800  tons — 26  percent 
above  last  year  and  2  percent  above  average.    Harvest  was  under  way  about  July  1 
and  will  continue  over  a  larger  perd.od  than  usual  because  of  uneven  ripening. 

Ohio  "oroduction  is  estimated  at  2,030  tons  compared  with  2,120  tons  last 
year  and  an  average  of  2,770  tons.     Tlie  main  r.iovement  to  market  vn.ll  take  place 
during  the  week  begirinir.g  July  4.    I.:ichigan  sour  ch.er::'ies  are  estimated  at  55,000 
tons  —  11  percent  above  the  1947  crop  and  58  percent  above  average.    Harvest  of 
Early  rdciimonds  has  started  in  the  southwest.     Harvest  of  Mcntmor 3ncios  in  the  westr- 
central  section  of  the  State  is  expected  to  start  about  July  15.    The  northwest 
section  still  expects  a  rieSr-rDcord  crop,     ilarvc.st  is,  expected  to  start  about,  mid- 
Jul^  and  be  active  by  a  week  later.    Ifisccnsin  cherry  prospects  continue  excellent 
and  a  crop  of  l8,000  tons  is  forecast.    This  is  tvice  last  year's  crop  a'':d  <^^5  per- 
cent above  average.    Harvest  is  expected  to  begin  on.  ■iichmonds  about  July  15  and 
on  rontmorencies  about  July  20.  '  •  '      .  ' 

The  Oolorado  crcp  is  estimated  at  4,620  tens — 17  oercent  above  1947  and 
36  oercent  above  average.     Lariiiier  County,  th most  imp'ortant  area,  has  sustained 
some  hail  damage..    "iJarr^ly  Itichmonds  Pre  be^ng  harvested  ana  vol'jine  movement  should 
be  under  wa.y  by  July  12*    Utah  pi-oduction  is  placed  at  3,600  tons,  com.pared  with 
3,200  tons  last  year  and  2,244  tons  average,    ilarvest  has  started  and  should  be 
active  by  mid-July. 

CITRUS ;     Prospects  for  the  1948-49  cxtTua    crops  (1948  bloom)  varied  cons: derabD.y 
Ijy  States  on  ^July  1  buo  were  good  as  a  whole.    The  ^d.gh^'^rt  condition  vras 
reported '  in- Cci.lj  ::ornia  and  tha  lowest  in  Texas.     The  reported  condition  of  oranges 
averaged  76  pcT'ceno  com.pared  v.ith  71  percent  on  July  1,  1947  a^id  the  lO-year  J'-'.'ly  1 
average  of  74  percent.     Grapf'^fruit  condition  averaged  onl7/  59  percent  oii  July  1 
compared  v/ith  69  percent  a  y;.ar  earlier  and  the  lO-^ear  average  of  64  percent. 
Flo rida  rainfall  was  deficient  during  June  but  most  areas  of  the  State  had  good 
r.ai-n&  arcr.md  the  first  o"  July;    Conditior  c<*  ^'^•^iut  citrus  ^ont jiiiaod      '  doix.i  .le 
dioring  rtiost  of  June  because  of  c-cntinuod  dry  wc/vthcr  and  shortage  of  in  ig-itii>ri vnta*. 
However,  heavy  rrins  over  fno  lov/er  p-^.rt  of  the  Rio  Grcnde  v;rter  shed  the  Ir.ttcr 
pr.rt  of  June  r.nd  early  July  replenished  mpinture  supplies « 
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Arizonri  continues  to  be  critically  short  of  moisture.  July  1  proBpocts  for 
California  new  crop  cltras  are  favorable,  Mositure  supplies  have  continued 
adequate  since  the  winter  drought  was  "broken  by  March  rains. 

Total  orange  production  from  the  1947-48  crops  (1947  bloom)  is  estimated 
at  311,7  million  boxes — 2  percent  less  than  the  1946-47  crop  but  34  percent  above 
average,     llearly  all  oranges  v/ere  harvested  by  July  1  except  California  Valencias, 
which  ate  estimated  at  27.5  million  boxes.     Of  these  about  8  million  had  moved 
to  July  1,  leaving  about  19.5  million  boxes  of  oranges  available  for  narl:et  during 
the  sujTimer  and  early  fall.    Last  year  on  July  1,  about  24|-  million  boxes  were  still 
available  for  market. 

Ihe  1947-48  grapefnit  crop  is  estimated  at  62^9  million  boxes — 6  percent 
above  the  1945-47  crop  and  41  percent  above  average.     About  2  million  boxes  of 
California  summer  grapefruit  were  still  available  for  harvest  on  July  1  and  some 
quantities  in  other  States — probably  less  than  a  million  boxes  altogether.  Although 
economic  abandonment  for  1947-48  has  not  becm  finally  determined,  it  appears  that 
about  a  tenth  of  the  crop  will  have  been  left  unharvested  or  dumped  because  of 
economic  conditions, 

California  lemons  for  1947-48  are  estimated  at  12.7  million  boxos-r-B  per- 
cent less  than  the  1946-47  crop  of  13.8  million  boxes  but  4  percent  above  average. 
Although  the  crop  is  smaller  than  last  season,  carryover  stocks  were  larger  than 
last  season  and  utilisation  to  July  1  was  less,     Therefore,  lemons  available  for 
market  after  July  1  are  almost  as  plentiful  as  in  1947. 

Texas  lemon  prod'iction  for  1947  is  estimated  at  150,000  boxes  of  1-2/5 
bushels  or  about  80  pounds  per  box.    Utilization  totaled  125,000  boxes,  leaving 
about  25,000  boxes  abandoned.     There  were  22,000  boxes  processed  into  juice. 
This  is  the  first  estimate    of  Texas  lemons  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Prospects 
for  the  1948  crop  are  onl7  fair.     The  harvest  season  usually  starts  in  July  and 
in  some  years  as  early  as  June  but  this  year  there  will  be  practically  no  lemons 
available  before  August  and  only  a  light  movem.ent  until  December, 

Al^HICOTS;     The  1948  production  of  apricots  In  the  three  importajat  producing  'States 

(California,.  Vv'ashington,  Utah)  is  estimated  at  267,800  tons,  compared 
with  197,500  tons  in  1947  and  the  1937-46  average  of  239,685  tons.' 

California  production  is  now  estimated  at  238,000  tons — 44  percent  above 
last  year's  short  crop  and  10  percent  above  average.     Apricots  harvested  to  da.te 
averaged  smaller  sizes  than  expected  a  month  ago.     Shipment  of  fresh  f :-u.it  from 
the  ''finters  artva  was  about  completed  by  July  1  and  movement  from  the  3rcntv70od 
area  was  getting  under  way.    Haivest  of  apricots  ior  canning  and  drying  liad  not 
be.gun.     Apricots  in  the  iioportant  Santa  Clara  Valley  are  developing  favorably. 
The  I'/ashington  crop  is  a  foiirth  below  la.st  year,  but  nearly  a  fifth  above  average. 
Trees  are  carrying  a  light  fruit  set  because  of  ravins  during  the  pollinating 
period.    Prospects  are  generally  more  fa.vorable  for  the  Moorpark  variety  which 
usually  moves  to  fresh  market.     A  considerable  tonnage  of  Tiltons  and  Blenheims, 
which  normally  go  to  processors,   is  expected  to  move  to  fresh  market  with  proces- 
sors taking  only  a  '^mall  percentage  of  the  crop.     The  season  is  somewhat  later 
than  usual  with  harvest  expected  to  reach  a  T®,k  the  third  week  in  July.  Utah 
production  is  indicated  above  last  3'ear  and  average. 
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FIG-S  AND  OLITES?  A  relatively  fj^ood.  Calif ornia  fir  crop  is  in  xsros-oect.     The  fi.rso 
crop  of  Blsck  Missions  is  reported  as  heavy*     It  is  too  early  to 
deteririne  the  fruit  set  of  the  second  crop  Blacks  or  the  other  mcin  crop  of  the 
commercial  varieties. 

A  good  crop  of  (California  olives  is  in  "orospecc. 

ALMOroS,  WALNUTS  Walnut  production  in  California  and  Oregon  is  estimate  at  .70..  000 
and  FILBERTS  I  tons,  8  percent  larger  than  in  19^7  and  9  percent  a'oovo  averagCo 

California  production  is  placed  at  6liC00  tons  compared  with 
595  000  tons  in  19^7  and  the  1937-^6  average  of  58 i 370  tons,     The  crop  has  made  good 
development  to  date,  except  in  some  northern  areas  v/here  the  season  is  consideratly 
later  than  usual.     The  Oregon    crop  is  estimated  at  9,000  tons,   the  largest  of 
record,  compared  with  last  year's  light  ctdv  of  5s600  tonSc    Most  orchards  carry  a 
heavy  nut  set  "but  the  season  is  late» 

The  California  almond  crop  i^s  estimated  at  29,600  tons^  slightly  larger  than 
in  19^7  and       percent  a^bove  the  1937-^6  average.     The  crop  is  irregular  due  to  the 
effects  of  frosts  at  blossom  time-, 

Estimted  production  of  Oregon  and  V/ashington  filberts  is  placed  at  6,:A-30 
tons,  26  "oercent  smaller  th^n  the  record  large  crop  of  19'^7  "but  31  "percent  a"bove 
average.     The  season  is  unusually  late* 

CEANBEREIES;     Conditions  to  date  have  Leen  generallj'-  favorable.     There  has  been 
little  frost  damage  and  a"oparently  no  more  than  usual  damage  from 
insects  or  diseases.    From  early  reports.,  it  apiDears  likely  the  crop  will  be  aver--- 
age  or  better,, 

POTATOES;    A  potato  crop  of  391,833,000  bushels  is  indicated  by  harvestings  to  date 

and  July  1  condition  of  the  growing  crop^     This  prospective  crop  is  2 
percent  above  the  19^1-7  production  of    384,407^.000  buahcl3,but  slif.htly  below  the--  ' 
19.'57^46  aver  ago  of  59?tpl43#000  Lyoho.ls'  Aoreago  plani-'od  in  1948  is  plaood  at 
2,138,000  aores^ compared  .ivith  last  year-'s  plantings  of  2^147,000  r^cros  rjid-tho 
average  of  2, ,897^000  acrostr    Tho  estimated  2^109:000  ccros  for  harvest  ure  prac-> 
tioally  thb  somo-as  the-  2^.112^000  acios  harveatei  last  ypdr  ^  but- 'only  three-fourths 
tho •1937-46- averagoc-    Tho  indioh ted-  yield  per  aero  of  185^8  bushels  is  one-half 
bushel  bolow  the*  r-c cord"  yield  harvested  in  I&463    A  yield  ol  182  bushels  v/as 
harvested  last  year  and  the  1937-46  average  is  139  bushels,, 

Indicated  production  of  271, 922^000    bushels  for  the  18  surplus  late  States 
is  slightly  above  the  19'!4.7  cron  of  ?66, 176,000  bushels  and  the  1937-^6  average  of 
269t982,300  bushels.    Acreage  for  harvest  in  these  States  is  placed  at  1.336,000 
acres.     This  acreage  is  slightly  above  the  1.329(000  acres  harvested  last  year,  but 
only  three.-f ourths  of  average,     Conioared  with  last  year,  the  increr-sed  acreage  for 
harvest  in  the  Western  States  was  almost  offset  by  a  further  reduction  in  the  Ce^n- 
tral  States,     The  203-bushel  yield  indicated  for  the  surnlus  late  States  is  slight- 
ly above  the  19^7  yield,     Higher  yields  ver  acre  th-an  last  year  are  indicated  for 
upstate  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  .Mirinesota,  South  Dakota^  llebraska,  Idaho 
and  California, 

In  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  most  of  the  crop  was  Tilanted  during  the  first 
rialf  of  J\me  —  a  little  later  tlmn  usual  but  not  as  late  as  in  19^7r  Fertilizer 
v;as  used  generously  in  this  area  and  recent  rams  hiave  been  favorable  for  plant 
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grcT/rtht    General  digging  of  the  Long  Island  crop  is  oxxjected  about  mid-July# 
Frequent  rains  have  caused  some  leaching  of  fertilizer,  particularly  on  rolling 
ground*    Conditions  in  Pennsylvania  v;ere  almost  ideal  f  or  plant  growth  and  July  1 
condition  indicates  a  record  yioldf 

In  the  5  Central  States,  growers  failed  to  plant  all  of  the  acreage  indi- 
cated by  their  intentions-to-plant  reports*    Estimated  acreage  for  harvest  is  7 
percent  belo\v  the  1947  acreage  and  only  about  three-fifths  of  average*    The  acreage 
in  each  of  these  States,  except  Korth  Dakota,  is  smaller  than  last  year*    The  moisture 
supply  has  generally  been  favorable  and  yield  prospects  are  excellent  in  these 
States*     Growers  in  Michigan  planted  potatoes  a  little  earlier  than  usual.  Last 
year's  late  plantings  were  caught  by  frost  that  reduced  yields  and  lowered  quality 
last  year*    In  the  central  counties  of  Minnesota,  especially  the  sandland  countiesji 
recent  rains  should  assure  good  yields* 

In  most  of  the  Western  States,  potato  acreage  has  been  increased  this  year 
following  relatively  high  prices  for  the  1947  storage  crop*    '^here  has  been  some 
shift  from  sugar  beets  to  potatoes,  especially  in  Idaho  v;here  the  potato  acreage 
was  reduced  to  a  lov/  level  last  year*    About  half  the  increase  in  acreage  indicated 
for  the  ^^estern  States  is  in  Idaho  where  the  acreage  for  harvest  is  15  percent  above 
last  year*    Planting  of  the  late  crop  in  that  State  was  a  little  slow  getting 
started*    However,  except  in  soxae  of  the  higher  elevations^  stands  are  regular  and  the 
crop  has  made  satisfactory  development*    Harvest  of  the  early  crop  in  Idaho  is 
expected  to  start  during  the  v/eek  of  July  12*     Gror/ers  in  Nebraska  are  maintaining 
the  1947  acreage  as  increased  acreage  in  the  northv^estern  part  of  the  State  offsets 
reductions  in  other  areas*     In  most  areas  of  Colorado  the  crop  is  making  good 
development.    The  early  crop  is  very  promising  with  fields  in  full  bloom*  Potatoes 
in  Washington  made  excellent  development  during  June*    The  main  crop  of  early 
white  Rose  potatoes  v/ill  be  harvested  between  July  15  and  September  1*  Potatoes 
in  central  and  southern  Oregon  were  planted  late  but  growing  conditions  were 
excellent  throughout  June©         exceptionally  good  crop  of  early  potatoes  is  in 
prospect  in  Malheur  County,  Oregon,  The  late  crop  in  California  is  expected  to 
produce  a  rocord-high  yield* 

For  the  11-other  late  States  (New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode' 
Island,  Connecticut,  V^/est  Virginia",  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  lov/a  and  Hew  Mexico) ^ 
prospective  production  is  placed  at  22,811,000  bushels,  9  percent  below  1947  and 
about  tv/o-thirds  of  average*    Acreage  for  harvest  in  this  group  of  States  is 
slightly  lower  than  the  1947  acreage  but  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  of 
average.     In  the  five  New  England  States,  planting  was  started  under  favorable 
conditions  in  early  May,  but  was  interrupted  by  frequent  rains »     In  other  States 
of  this  group,  except  New  Mexico,  the  crop  v;as  planted  at  about  the  usual  time  and 
cool  v,reather  has  favored  development* 

For  the  8  intermediate  States,  prospective  production  is  estimated  at 
32,853,000  bushels,  compared  with  33,427,000  bushels  harvested  in  1947  and  the 
1937-46  average  of  52,682,000  bushels*    Acreage  for  harvest  was  reduced  in  each 
of  these  States  except  in  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  vihere  the  1947  acreage 
was  maintained*    Above-average  yields  are  indicated  for  each  of  these  States  except 
Kentucky*    However,  only  in  Virginia,  Missouri  end  Kansas  are  yields  expected  to 
exceed  those  of  1947*    Planting  of  the  New  Jersey  crop  extended  over  a  longer 
period  than  usual  as  excessive  rains  delayed  this  operation.    The  record  yield 
indicated  for  Virginia  reflects  the  exceptional  yields  being  harvested  on  the 
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Eastern* Shore.     It  has  been  too  dry  for  potatoes  in  Kentucky^    Recent  rains  were 
very  beneficial  to  the  early  crop  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,     In  Arizona,  very  good 
yields  have  been  realized  and  most  of  the  commercial  crop  should  be  market ed"by 
mid-July. 

Estimated  production  of  64,247,000  bushols  for  the  12  early  States  is  7  per- 
cent above  the  1947  crop  and  16  percent  abov©  averageT    The  California  crop  this  yeai 
accounts  for  tlmost  one-half  the  production  in  these  States,  compared  v/ith  44 
percent  last  year  and  29  percent  during  the  1937-46  period.    Movement  of  the 
California  crop  started  slowly  and  yields  from  first  diggings  were  disappointing^ 
However,  the  season's  yield  from  the  greatly  expanded  acreage  is  expected  to'  bo 
only  slightly  lovrer  than  the  1946  and  1947  yields.    In  the  South,  planting  of  the 
early  crop  was  generally  delayed  by  the  lato  spring,  but  above-average  yields  are 
Hxpoctcd  in  all  States  except  South  Carolina',  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and 
Oklahoma. 

SyreETPOTYiTOES;     A  prospective  swectpotato  crop  of  49,916,000  bushels  is  indicated 

by  the  July  1  condition  reports  of  the  cropo    The  prospective '  crop 
is  smaller  than  any  crop  harvested  since  1924.     It  is  13  percent  below  the  57,178,000 
bushels  harvested  in  1947  and  only  about  three-fourths  the  1937-46  average  of 
64,866,000  bushels^    T?ie  541,000  acres  indicated  for  harvest  in  1948  is  tiio 
smallest  since  the  turn  'of  the  century.     It  is  11  percent  less  than  the  acreage 
harvested  in  1947  and  26  percent  below  the  1937-46  average.    The  prospective  yield 
of  92  bushels  per  acre  is  slightly  lowbr  than  the  93o5-bushels  harvested  in  1947, 
but  about  3  bushels  above  average. 

The  reduction  in  acreage  this  year  is  a  continuation  of  the  dovmward  trend 
which  started  from  the  record  high  of  over  a  million  acres  in  1932,  and  which  was 
interrupted  in  only  a  few  of  the  war  and  postwar  years.     Reductions  are  indicated  for 
all  the  principal  producing  States,  and  no  State  shows  an  increase  from  the  1947 
acreage.    The  important  South  Central  States  show  a  reduction  of.  13  percent  from 
last  year  and  29  percent  below  average,  with  only  Oklahoma  maintaining  the  1947 
acreages     In  this  group  of  States,  Alabama,  Mississippi"  and  Arkansas  have  th'j 
s-mallost  acreages  since  1900  and  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana  the  smallest 
since  1930  or  earlier*)    For  the  ^outh  Atlantic  States,  an  acreage  11  percent  b  clow 
1947  and  23  percent  below  average  is  indicated,  vdth  only  Dclav/are  maiiitaining  the 
1947  level.     Georgia  has  the  smallest  acreage  since  the  micidlc  1880' s,  Horth  Caroline 
the  smallest  since  1924,  and  South  *^arolina  the  smalles't  vsince  1928© 

June  v.'as  too  dry  for  optimum  development  of  sweetpctat oes  in  the  principal 
producing  area  extending  fi'om  South  Carolinrs  to  Texas,    Fowever,  recent  rains 
±xi.  certain  of  these  States  should  be  beneficial.     In  the  Worth  Central  States,  where 
only  a  small  acrepge  is  grown,  additional  moisture  is  needed  but  develop. pent  to 
date  lias  been  satisfactory.     In  Nev;  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  liarylaud  it  v/as  too 
wot;  in  Juncc    The  high  temperatures  and  sunny  days  of  the  first  week  in  July  should 
benefit  the  crop.    The  commercial  acreage  -on  the  j^astern  Shore  of  Virginia  v/as 
bronspljxnted  at  about  the  usual  time  and  exceptionally  good  yields  are  indicatodc 
Planting  of  the  California  crop  has  just  been  co]apletod„ 

Except  for  a  fev/  sv/cctpotatoes  dug  for  local  consumption^  harvest  prior  to 
July  1  v/as  limited  to  the  small  commercial  acreage  in  south  and  central  Florida 
and  in  Baldwin  County,  Alabama?,  .  .  . 
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SUGAE  BEETS;     The  19^1-8  planted  acreage  o£  siigor' 'beets  i'S  estimated  at  8l6 ,000 '  acres , 

compared  vith  968,000  acres  planted  last  year  and  the,,  average  of 
85^,000  acres«    Decreases  from  19'^?  are  indicated  in  all  major  producing  States 
except  California,  v;hich  shovrg  an  increase  of  15  percent^    The  California  increase 
is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  larger  acreage  of  beets  planted  last  fall  for  har- 
vest this  yearo  '       '  ' 

A  total  of  758,000  acres  is  expected  to  he  harvested  this  year,  compared  v/ith 
881,003  acres  in  19^7^,    This  would  indicate  the'  lowest  abandonment  since  l9^1o  . 
Lovrer  than  usual  abandonment  is  in  prospect  except  in  the  Great  Lakes  Area  and  in 
Colorado  o 

Weather  conditions  have  been  only  fair  this  seasono    Prolonged  dry  weather 
\  during  the  planting  season'  seriously  inte-rrupted  plantings.  ■  This  dry  period  was 

;followed  by  heavy  June  rains,  which  retarded  cultivation!  and  caused  many  weedy 
.-fields.    Considerable  hail  damage  has  also  been  reported  from  some  Forth-Central 

and  Northwestern  areaso    Thinning  operations  are  now  'progressing-  satisfactorily o 

The  indicated  national  average  yield  of  13»5  tons  per  acre  gives  a  prospec- 
tive production  of  10,256,000  tonso    This  compares  with  12,50^,000  tons  harvested 
last  year  and  the. average  of  9,771,000  tons, 

SUGAP-CAITE  ACRBAGSS;     The  acreage  of  sugarcane  for  sirup  is  estimated, at  97,,OpO  acres, 

the  lowest  of  record  (l909  to  date)o    "^his  year's  tot.al  corar- 
pares  with  112,000  acres  in  19*^7  s-nd  the  average  of  12^4-, OGO  acres o    The  sharpest 
decline  occurred  in  Louisiana  where  a  considerable  part  of  last  year's  production 
Is  still  on  hand,    S'inal  utilization  of  sugarcane  acreages  in  Louisiana  and  Florida 
will  be  determined  by  the  relative  prices  of  sugar  and  sirupo    Weather  has  been 
generally  favorable  for  sugarcane  this  season, 

SUGAPCAITS  FOR  SUGAR  AND  SEED;'  The  acreage  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed  is  esti- 

■  ■"  ,■  mated  at  322,900  acres,  compared, -with  321.100  acres 

in  19^7  and  the  10-year  average  of  297,i|00  acres »  All  of  the  Indicated  i.ncrease 
took  place' in  Florida  v^here  total  acreage  is  estimated  at  37»900  acres,  compared 
with  36'ilOO  acres  last  year.  The  Louisiana  acreage,  which  norma].ly  accounts  for 
about  90  percent  of  the  Fation's  total,  is  unchanged  from  the  19^7. level, 

July  1  conditions  indicate  a  prospective  cane  production  for  sugar  and  seed 
of  6,201,000  tons,  compared  vrith  5,^37,000  tons  last  yearo     In  Florida,  where  the 
crop  is  grown  under  v;ater  control,  about  normal  yields  are  exp-ected.     In  Louisiana, 
prolonged  dry  weather  d-uring  June  retarded  grovrtb  but  permitted  cultivationo  Yields 
there  are  nov;  expected  to  be  somevrhat  below  average, 

GORGQ  GIRUP  ACBZAGES;    Reported  intentions  of  growers  as  of  July  1  Indicate  that 

123,000  acres  of  sorghum  will  be  harvested  for  sirup  in  19^8 o 
This  is  24  percent  below  last  year  and  compares  with  the  average  of  191.000  acres. 
The  indicated  19^8  acreage  is  the  lowest  of  record' (1919  to  date). 

The  sharpest  decline  in  acreage  from  last- year  was  in  the  South-Central 
States,    Weather  conditions  were  generally  favora.ble  during  the  planting  season, 

HOPS:    Hop  production  for  Washington,  Oregon  and  California  is  estimated  at 

^8,553.000  pounds  —  3  percent  below  last  year,  but  12  percent  above  average. 
Acreage  for  harvest  for  the  3  States  totals  40,000  acres,  slightly  above  19^7  and 
14  percent  above  average.    Yields  are  indicated  to  be  below  average  in  each  of  the 
3  States, 
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Washi-ngton  product  ion  is  pieced  at  22»008,000  pounds  —  8  percent  above  last 
year  and  58  percent  above  average.    Acreage  at  13,100  acres  is  12  percent  above 
19^7  and  71  percent  above  average,,     Hop  vines  made  excellent  progress  during  June 
and  the  older  yards  have  prospects  of  yields  equal  to  last  season, 

Oregon  production  is  estimated  at  l5yC^5,000  pounds  —  7  percent  less  than 
last  year  and  l6  percent  below  average.    Acreage  at  17,700  acres  is  7  "cercent 
less  than  last  year  and  9  percent  below  average.    Early  season  v;eather  conditions 
retarded  plant  development  and  the  crop  is. several  weeks  behind  last  season^ 
Rains  and  cold  weather  during  late  spring  resulted  in^rious  mildev/  damage^'  VJeather 
conditions  during  June  were  excellent  for  plant  growth  and  checked  the  spread  of 
miidewo  '  ,  '  -  . 

California  production,  placed  at  11,500,000  pounds,  is  15  percent  less  than 
last  year,  but  about  average.    The  9,200  acres  are  slightly-  above  last  season  and 
19  percent  above  average,     Hops  were  severely drunaged  by  dovm  mildew  during  tne 
early  stages  of  growth.     Recent  warm,  dry  weather  helped  check  the  mildew,  especial-  ^ 
ly  in  the  Sacremento  Valley  yards,     The  indicated  per  acre  yield  of  1,250  pounds 
is  'the  smallest  since  1936 «  ^ 

MUNG  5EAN5;     The  19ij-8  planted  acreage  of  m-oiag  beans  in  Oklahoma  is  estimated  at 
55>000  acres,  commred  with '65,000  acres  ■^^lanted  last  year,  Einal 
plantings  depend  on  v;eather  conditions  during  July  and  early  August  because  a 
large  part  of  the  acreage  is  usually  -olanted  on  wneat  stubble.     However,  present 
conditions  for  seed  bed  -nreparation  are  good  in  the  State  since  rains  have  occurred 
over  the  main  producing  aree.^    Abandonment  and  diversion  of  planted  acreage  to 
uses  other  than  for  harvest  as  beans  is  usually  large  because  the  cror>  is  subject 
to  many  hazards  during  the  growing  and.  harve-sting  period^     Present  indications  of 
acreage  abandonment  point  to  about  2^  percent.     This  is  considerably  below  last 
year,  but  if  -oresent  inr'ications  materialize  the  acreage  hf.rvested  would  be  about 
the  same  as  last  year.    Estimated  yield  per  acre  and  total  production  will  be 
reported  in  December.     Small  ouantities  of  mung  beans  are  produced  in  other  States 
near  and  adjacent  to  Oklahoma,  but  e:;ti:natns  for  these  States  are  not  available, 

HEMP;  Hemp  planted  for  fiber  in  Wisconsin  this  year  is  estimated  at  ^,200.^0^68. 

This  is  1,000  acres  less  than  vlantsd.  in  19^7  and  600  acres  less  than  the 
planted  acreage.     Of  the  total  acreage  planted  in  19^8,  it  is  erpected  tb^t  approxi- 
mately ^,000' acres  will  be  harvested,  compared  with  4,900  acres  in  19^7. 

The  acreage  ef  homp  planted  for  seed  in  Kentacky  is  reported  at  400  acres, 
200  acres  below  the  19^7  acreage  in  that  State, 

HaY:     Reports  received  in  June  and  early  July  from  farmers  indicate  95  million  tons 
of  hay  will  be  harvested  from  less  than  74  million  acres  in  the  United  States 
in  1948,    A  crop  of  this  S'ize  would  be  the  smallest  since  1939  and  2-^  million  tons 
smaller  thai,i  the  10~year  average,    Lsst  year's  crop  was  102-|-  million  tons,  cut  frj:.'. 
more  than  75  million  acres.    Even  though  the  prospective  1948  crop  is  relatively 
small;  compared  v;ith  those  of  recent  years,  the  supply  (including  catr^rcvcr)  ^c*^»ri- 
eori^idered  in  relation  to  the  -crobable-nnrftber  of  livestock  to  bQ  fed  appears  to-  be 
suf  ficient 'f-ar  ordinary -necd-3.._.Eowevtr ,  there  mny  be  some  localities  where  short- 
ages-particularly  of  desirod  kinds  and  qu'xlity -  nay  develop.. 
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The  ccvecre  of  crops  "being  used  for  hay  in  19'^l'8  is  less  than  last  --ec.v  in 
most  of  the  Coi'n  5elt  and  Cotton  Belt  States, and  also  in  some  of  the  far  T/estern 
States,  especially  those  a.long  the  Mer-rican  "border.     Ha3^  acrea^^jes  as  large  or  larger 
than  last  year  are  indicated  in  most  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  States^  ezcept  ITev/  York, 
and  in  most  of  the  Northwestern  States ,  e5:cept  llorth  Dakota  and  V/yoming«-    For  the 
most  part,  these  changes  in  hay  acreage  seem  to.  "be  in  the  direction  of  oxljustnent 
"by  individuo2  fr.rraers  to  their  ne^ds  or  to  the  opportunity  for  selling  hay,  Hov/ever, 
in  lov/a  and  pr^rts  of  adjacent  Sto,tes  some  clover  and  clover  mixtures  have  "been  plowed 
up  "because  of  more  than  usua,l  v/inter  damage,     In  o,  fevr  States,  dry  vrerather  hampered 
seeding  of  alialfo,  for  cutting  in  In  California,  some  alfalfa  lard  is  "being 

used  for  cotton  and  fla?:. 

With  the  c::tent  of  v;ild  hay  harvest  still  somewhat  u.ncertain,  it  seems  likely 
that  production  of  this  kind  may  "be  more  than  12  million  tons.     Prospective  [Produc- 
tion of  alf-alfa  hoy  is  32  million  tons;  clover-tiiiiothy ,  nearly  29  million;  and  les- 
pedesa    6  million  tons.    The  total  of  these  fou.r  major  kinds  is  more  than  79  million 
)     tons,  leaving  a"bout  15  million  of  the  prospective  total  of  95  million  tons  of  all 
kinds  to  come  from  soy"beans,  peanuts,  sudan,  smuall  grains,  Johnson  grass,  old  n^a." 
■   dovis  and  other  'rinds,  some  of  which  are  of  consideralDlc  local  importance, 

'Il^G  vJ'ild  ho.y  acreage  expected  to  "be  cut  this  year  is  1^,833,000  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  233,000  acres  over  that  cut  in  19^7»    With  indicated  yield    per  acre  a. 
little  "belovr  averrge,'a  wild  hc.y  crop  of  12,3^3,000  tons  seems  a  reason8."ble  expec- 
tation this  year, • 

Alfalfa  acreage  for  hay  in  19''^3  is  as  large  _or  larger  tha,n  a  year  ago  in  m.ost 
States' v;est  of  the  Mississippi  River  except  Ilontana,  Wyoming,  Hev;  Mexico,  Arizona, 
llevada.,  and  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States,    This  yea.r ' s  acreo.ge  is  less  tjian.last 
year  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  where  in  19*^7  i"fc  v/a-s  difficult  to  get 
spring  plovring  done  and  some  stands  were  held  in  hay  a  ^^eo.r  longer  than  usuo.l.  In 
most  other  Eastern  States,  the  19^3  alf-^lfa  hay  acreage  is  as  large  or  lo,rger  than 
a  year  ago.     Dry  weiither  in  the  Corn  Pol:  restricted  grovrth  of  olfalfra  hay  for  0, 
time^"but  the  7/ield  for  the  United  States  is  ex;pectsd  to  ■be,o-"bout  Average  v:ith  a  to- 
tal production  of  32,325,000  tons  from  1^^,957,000  acres,  this  year... 

Clover-timothy  hay  in  19-^8  is  indicated  to  "be  22,356,000  acres,  vrhich  vmild 
"bo  i!-.5  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.    Part  of  the  reduction  comes  from  ploi;ing  up 
old  fields,  \daich  v/ould  have  heen  "broken  up  a  :/ear  ago  "but  for  the  wet  spriiag,  and 
some  from  turning  v/inter  damaged  sta,nds  to  other  crops  —  especiall.y  in  Iov;a  and 
parts  of  adjacent  States.     Clover-timothy  hay  yields  are  helov;  avero,ge  this  year, 
and  production  will  pro'ba'bly  he  a"bout  26,721,000  tons^  compared  v/ith  32,569,000  tons 
harvested  last  --e.-r, 

PASTIJHSS:     On  uuly  1  this  year,  green  feed  in  farm  pastures  was  not  30  tuiiformly 

excellent  as  a  yer.r  ago,  tut  for  the  country  as  a  v/hole  averaged  ne''.rly 
as  good  as  usv.al  for  the  do.te.     The  condition  of  pastures  on  Jul;^  1  was  o2  percent 
of  normal  compared  v/ith  91  percent  in  19^2  and  19^7,  "'^ke  oest  for  recent  .years,  and 
the  10-ycar  average  of  85  perceiit,     "-a^sttures  v/erc  clqsely  grazed  in  many  central, 
southern,  and  routhv;e stern  areas  vrhere  dry  weather  during  much  of  Jione  held  "bo.ck 
growth  of  grass  a^id  other  pasture  crops,    Plovircver,  rains  late  in  the  month  replen- 
ished soil  moisture  supplies  in  m.ost  of  the  critical  o.reas,  a,nd  prospects  for  suia- 
mer  grazing  a.ppear  excellent. 
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In  the  -/Atlantic  Seaboard  States  from  Virginia  northward,  pastures  v/'sre  f r^rni  sh- 
ing  livestock  unusually  good  feed,  with  July  1  condition  unifor/aly  above  90  percent 
of  normal  and  from  5  to  14  points  above  the  10-year  average  for  the  date.     Only  in 
Virginia^  however;,  was  pasture  condition  in  this  territory  greatly  better  thn.n  a 
year  ago.     In  Ohio  and  Michigan,  pastures  v;ere  furnishing  about  average  feed.,  but. 
in  the  other  western  Great  Lake  States,  pasture  condition  was  sharply  below  either 
last  year  or  average.     In  northern  Wisconsin  and  east  central  Minnesota,  pastures 
had  suffered  extensive  damage  from  dry  weather,  and  for  the  States  as  a  .7hole  on 
July  1  condition  v/as  the  lowest  since  the  drouth  years  of  the  mid  1930s  o  Showers 
in  late  June  and  early  July  have  been  beneficial,  but  more  rain  will  be  needed  to 
assure  full  recovery. 

In  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  dry  weather  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  June 
resulted  in  close  cropping  of  pastures,  but  recent  rains  appear  to  have  alleviated 
the  d  rought  conditions  and  new  growth  is  well  underway©     In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
an  extended  drought  brought  pasture  condition  down  to  about  25  points  below  a  year 
ago  and  15  points  below  the  lO-year  average  for  July  1,  dry  weather  continued  in 
the  first  week  of  July.     In  i^labam^a,  Mississippi^  and  Louisiana,  pasture  condition 
was  likev/ise  sharply  below  a  year  ago,  but  recent  rains  appear  to  have  afforded 
some  relief-! 


In  the  Plains  States,  from  North  Dakota  southward  to -Oklahoma,  pasture  feed 
was  somewhat  less  abundant  than  the  lush  growth  of  a  year  ago,  but  condition  was 
rather  generally  above  the  lO-year  average  for  Jtily  le     In  Texas,  dry  v/eather  in 
the  first  three  weeks  of  June  reduced  pastu.res  to  the  lowest  July  1  condition 
since  1934  and  feed  was  short  over  a  large  part  of  the  State.     Late  June  and  early 
July  rains,  however,  replenished  laoisture  supplies  in  all  except  the  Trans--Pecos 
area.     In  some  areas  of  Vvyoming  pasture  and  range  feed  was  also  short  on  July  1* 
However,  renewed  soil  moisture  supplies  over  most  of  the  Plains  area  from  Texas  to 
Montana  have  practically  assured  good  growtli  of  summer  pasture  and  range  feedo 

In  V/ashington  and  Oregon,  where  rainfall  in  recent  weeks  has  been  abundant, 
pasture  and  range  feed  was  unusually  lush,  xvith  July  1  pasture  coiidition  in  both 
States  the  best  in  more  than  20  years c     In  Idaho  and  in  Utah,  pastures  and  ranges 
v/ere  furnishing  good  to  excellent  feed  on  July  1,  and  in  New  Mexico  conaition 
averaged  the  best  since  1941  r     In  Nevada,  recent  rai.  ns  v/ere  beneficial  but  more 
was  needed,  and  in  southern  iirizona  feed  was  short  due  to  prolonged  dry  v;eather 
though  pasture  condition  for  tiie  State  was  considerably  better  than  in  either  of 
the  past  tvjo  years.     In  northern  California,  pastures  and  ranges  were  good  to 
excellf^ntj  but  in  the  south  central  portion  of  the  State  they  v/erc  only  fair  and 
in  southei-n  areas  very  poor^ 

MILK  PKODUCTION.-      Montialy  milk  production  on  farms  in  the  United  States  reached 
"  its  seasonal  peak  in  June,  with  production  for  the  month 

estimated  at  12.3  billion  pounds.    This  was  4  percent  below  a  year  ago  and  the 
smallest  output  for  June  since  1941.    ^»ith  dry  v/eather  in  many  central  and  southern 
areas  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  Juns  reducing  the  feed  available  from,  pastures, 
milk  production  per  cow  dropped  belov>f  last  year's  record  level.    Mid-year  rrports 
from  farmers  indicate  a  continuation  of  the  downtrend  in  numbers  of  milk  cows 
on  farms  <, 
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On  a  seasonally  adjusted  "basis,  June  milk  production  this  year  v;as 
equivalent  to  a  117  "billion  pound  annual  rate.     On  a  per  capita  "basis,  milk 
production  during  Jxine,  aver.agod  2.80  pounds  per  person,  the  lowest  for  the  month 
in  19  years  of  record,  except  for  the  drought  year  1934.    Production  of  milk  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1948  totaled  60  l)il?.ion  pounds,  a"bout  S-g-  hillion  pounds  les 
than  in  the  first  half  of  1947.     '  ' 

Milk  production  per  cov7  in  crop  corresnondents'  herds  dropped  seasonally 
from  Juno  1  to  July  1,  and  on  the  latter  data  was  1  percent  "below  a  year  ago  hut 
otherwise  the  highest  for  July  1  in  24  years  of  record.     Production  pier  cow  on 
July  1  averaged  19.15  pounds  this  year  compared  with  19.35  pounds  a  year  a^o  and 
1937-46  average  of  17.5  pounds  for  the  date.     Regionally,  milk  per  cow  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  West  North  Central,  and  South  Central  groups  of  States  was  a"bout 
3  percent  "below  last  year's  July  1  level,  and  in  the  East  North  Central  it  was 
do;m  a"bout  1  percent,  "but  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Western  groups  it  was  a"bout 
3  percer.t  higher.     In  comparison  with  the  10-year  average  for  July  1,  milk  riro- 
duction  per  cow  in  all  regions  was  up  this  year,  with  .tke  Northeastern  and  South 
Central  regions  5  or  6  percent  higher,  the  North  Central  and  V/estern  regions 
ahout  10  percent  higher,  and  the  South  Atla.ntic  region  up  14  percent.  Ililk 
production  per  cov;  this  Julylequaled  or  exceeded  the  high  record  for  the  date  in 
a  num"ber  of  individual  States  including  Ohio,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  "Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  '.feshington,  Oregon, 
and  California,   ar.d  was  second  only  to  l&st  year's  high  in  a  num"ber  of  important 
eastern  and  mi dwe stern  dairy  States. 

The  percentage  of  milk  cows  in  prodtiction  reached  its  July  1  seasonal 
peak  a  little  below  last  year's  level.     In  crop  reporters'  herds,  77,2  percent 
of  milk  cows  were  reported  heing  milked  on  July  1,  an  apprecia"bly  higher  percent- 
age than  in  the  late  war  years,  "but  not  greatly  different  from  the  10-year  average 
for  the  date.     In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  the  percentage  milked  turned  dovm  a 
month  earlier  than  usual  this  year  with  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  cov/s  reported 
milked  cn  July  1  than  on  June  1.     In  the  West  North  Central,  South  Atlantic,  and 
V/ostern  regions,  the  percentage  milked  showed  somewhat  less  than  the  usual  seasonal 
rise  dui'ing  June, 

Aiiiong  the  22  States  for  which  monthly  milk  production  estimates  are  avail- ■• 
ahle,  cTune  milk  production  in  Virginia  was  record  high.     In  New  Jersey,  Missouri, 
and  North  Carolina, production  was  lower  than  in  June  1947,  hut  higher  than  for  any 
other  year  of  record.     In  California,  June  -production  was  lower  than  in  either  of 
the  past  tv/o  years,  while  in  Pennsylvania  it  exceeded  any  years  except  1945  and 
1947.     In  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  June  milk  production  in  1948  was  lower 
than  in  any  of  the  three  preceding  years,  hut  higher  than  in  years  prior  to  1945. 
In  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Utah,  yjroduction  on  farms  v/as  higher  than  the 
June  10-year  average,  "but  lov/er  than,  in  1947  and  several  other  recent  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  many  of  the  States  in  the  central  part  of  the  country,  Jane 
milk  production  tbis  year  was  at  a  comparatively  lovr  level.     In  North  Dalcota, 
Kansas,  and  llontana,  J^me  production  was  the  lowest  on  record  for  the:  month,  while 
in  Oklahoma  it  was  the  second  lowest.     In  Minnesota,  Iowa,  ajid  Oregon,  June  milk 
production  was  the  lowest  sine  the  mid-igTO's  and  in  Illinois  and  Vfcshinr.'ton  the 
lowest  in  8  or  9  years.  Estimates  for  individual  States  axe  shown  in  the  tahle 
on  the  next  loage, 
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Estimated  Konthl,-y  .Kilk  Production  on  -Farms,  Selecued  States  1/ 


State 

:  June 
:averar;o 
: 193 7-4 6 

June 
;  1947 

•  « 

.    May  . 

Juno 
1943 

:          ■  :  J^me 
:  State  : average 
:             : 193 7-4 6 

•  • 

]    Jm.e  ] 

;  1947  : 

IJay 
1943 

[  June 
;  1943 

Ji'Tn  1  n  i  nt-i 
i.li-X  LJ-Ull 

|.'CJ  U.IIU.O 

iiil-LXXOil 

pounQS 

TT  T 

PC 

by 

J-UC 

XUtJ 

j-UU 

:  N.C. 

129 

X44 

T  yi  /I 

i  a« 

'j.  /  0 

COT 

:  S .  0 . 

53 

5d 

on 

54 

TnH 

'4  zip 

OO.J 

0  r>j. 

-  AO 

:  1 enn . 

<U4 

iCOO 

(C(CO 

9  91 

l.±  X  • 

P. 

0'J:(C 

OOl) 

«     Wrv  -Ldi.  • 

0  /)  Q 

0  CO 

<,0(- 

Mi  nVi 

00  / 

:  Mont. 

81 

1  0 

D  / 

71 
/  X 

-L,  Oc-'f- 

:  Idaho 

153 

1  'si 

±OX 

138 

J-i-  4 

IUnn  • 

944 

957 

374 

869 

:  Utah 

61 

65 

C7 

lov/a 

724 

751  ■ 

679 

=  GVO 

:  '.Tash. 

221 

215 

221 

214 

Mo  a 

of '4 

451 

4AS 

447 

:  Oregr 

157 

152 

145 

145 

N.Dak 

272 

258 

208 

240 

:  Calif. 

475 

5G6 

576 

546 

Kans . 

314 

318 

305 

282"^ 

:  0th  e:^ 

Va. 

154 

187 

136 

200 

;  States 

01853 

41041 

3,362 

5,884 

:  U.S.  1 

2j.002 

12,821 

11,842 

12.309 

1/  I.:onthl/  dat 

a  for  obber  States 

not  yet 

available. 

POULTRY  AMD  EGG  rRGDUG^^:iOII;    Parm  flocks  in  the  United  Sttt  es  laid  5,019,000,000 

eggs  in  June,  bhe  .smallest  June  production  since  1942. 
This  is  3  percent  loss  than  in  June  last  year,  hut  10  percent  above  the  1937-46  ' 
average.    Eg^  production  YJ-as  belcv?  that  of  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
except  the  Worth  Ab3  antic  and  '..OoteiT  States.    It  was  the  same  as  ^ast  year  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  hut  up  2  percent  in  the  '-est.    Aggregate  eg,--'  production  for  the 
first  he  If  of  tiiis  year  v;as  32,469,000,000  eggs,  2  percent  less  than  for  this  period 
last  year,  but  3-5  percent  above  the  10-year  average. 

Egg -production  per  layer  dur  ing  J^one  was  13.1  eggs,  a  record  high  for  the 
month o    This  rate  compares  mth  16.0  last  year  and  an  average  of  15 <0  eggs.  The 
rate  of  lay  was  at  record  levels  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    Average  egg  produc- 
tion per  layer  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  rras  91,7  eggs,  compared  with 
91.4  eggs  during  the  first  balJ  of  1947  and  tlie  average  of  85.7  eggs* 


The  Nation's  farm  layiiig  flock  averaged  oil,  360,000  layers  during  Ouiie,  a  de- 
crease of  4  percenc  from  Juno  last  ;year,  but  3  percent  above  average.    Numbers  ol" 
layers  T,-3rc  be lovr- those  of  last'  3'ear  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  except  the  West 
where  they  increased  1, percent.    T.'  e  seasonal  decrease  in  layers  fi-om  June  1  to 
July  1  was  Sr2  percent,  compared  with  4.9  percent  last  y^ar  and  an  average  of 
6,4  percent. 
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Thero  were  494,071,000  young  chickens  of  thrls  year's  hatching  on  farms  July  1, 
3  porcont  lers  than  a  year  ago  and  14  percent  below  average.    These  are  the  snia]l- 
st  July  1  young  chicken  hol-'ings  since  1957,     Holdings  on  July  1  were  loss  than  a 


year  ago  in  all  parts  of.  the  country.    Decr'jarjs  from  a  yr;ar  a.^'O  v.'orc  7  nercent  in 
the  Sout^i- A-tlMit.-'c,  C  r^yra^rt  'in  i>    Ibr-Ji  Al,laii!:io  -^'A     .sb-;Ti)  Stales.  0  ^z;:c5i*:. 
■  hu  Sc.'  :.  C  r.-'.r-l,  12- pu. rent  in  th  .  Sast  ;-orth  Contra!!.  at:d  20  p^rc^r.t  in  the  vVoct 

.n.tral  ^^^'^-"on^^^^^j,^         fOUNG,  C:0.CKEN3  OU  FAIL'S  JULY  1 

(Thousands ) ' 


in 


Av.  : 

1947 
1948 


Year 
L937r4G 


:  North 
;_Atlantic 
66",  755 
70,957 


E.  North  :  I'.M'iorth 

Gentriil  1  Central 

] 21,382  179,114 

119,859  18C,.108 


65,124        105,281      149,493        50,399  86^612 
„.  -^irxo-  


South      :    South    '-^Q^f^Q^  -  '-'"'^i'tsd 

At Ian t  i c  _ : _Ce nt ral_ : _  1 '  l  _S t at e s 

56,464  106; 129  42,559  572,402 
54,491         94^658      59,871  565,944 

36^662  494.071 
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Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-June  averaged  ^3,^  cents  per  dozer 
the  highest  June  price  of  record,  compared  with  ^1,5  cents  a  year  ago  and  the  1937-^ 
average  of  Z^■oQ  cents o    Egg  prices  increased  1»9  cents  per  dozen  during  the  month 
ended  June  15,  com.pared  with  an  increase  of  0,8  last  yearo    Shell  egg  markets  iirere 
steady  to  firm  during  June,    Prices  generally  advanced  with  top  quality  cggc  showing 
most  gains o    Hot  weather  defects  were  more  common  and  increased  receipts  of  poorer 
stock  were  in  accumulation  and  sold  slowly,     Into-storage  movement  continued  at  ahou 
last  year's  rate,  "but  above  the  average  for  June, 

Parraers  received  an  average  of  JO »5  cents  per  pound  live  weight  for  chickens 
Bold  in  mid-June,  the  top  June  price  of  record.    This  compares  with  27,5  cents  a 
year  ago  and  an  average  of  19»5  cents.    Chicken  prices  showed  considerably  more 
than  the  usual  seasonal  increase  during;  the  month  ending  June  15 o    Live  poultry 
markets  in  June  were  relatively  steady  on  fowl.    Young  stock  opened  firm,  hut  closed 
weak  and  lower  "by  the  end  of  June,    P^eceipts  of  fov/1  were  light  to  moderate, 
Su-oplies  of  commercially  grown  broilers  and  fryers  were  increasing, 

Turkey  prices  on  June  15  averaged  ')7 cents  per  pound  live  weight,  the 
highest  June  price  of  record.    This  compares  with  28,9  cents  a  yer^r  ago  and  an  aver- 
age of  21»ij'  cents o    Turkey  markets  gained  strength  and  prices  advanced  as  the  month 
progressed.    Dwindling  storage  stocks  v^ere  held  with  increasing  confidence. 

The  raid-June  cost  of  feed  for  a  "(Jnited  States  farm  poultry  ration  was  $^,59 
per  100  poiinds,  the  highest  for  the  month  in  25  years  of  record.    This  compares  vrith 
$^,03  a  year  ago  and  an  average  of  $2, '^2,    The  egg-feed  and  chicken-feed  price  re- 
lationships in  mid-June  were  less  favorable  than  a  year  ago  or  the  lO-year  average. 
The  turkey^feed  ratio,  hovrever,  was  more  favorable  than  a  year  ago,  but  less  favor- 
able than  average. 
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OF' 

:mois. 

IINITFL  ST;:.t: 

1929-^ 

18 

• 

• 

:  Sor^hi'-i-s 

Wiea.t 

—  —  —  —  — 

:  Corn, all: 

• 

I^arley, 

:  (includin^r : 
:     siru-,D)  : 

"..inter 

Spi'j.ng 

;  All 

Thousand  acres 

1929 

97 

805 

38. 

,153 

13 

,564 

8,378 

41 

241 

22, 

151 

53,392 

1930 

lOl' 

465 

39. 

,847 

12' 

,'629 

8,862 

41' 

111 

21, 

526 

52 , 63  7 

1931 

106^ 

865 

40^ 

,193 

11' 

,181 

10,281 

43' 

488 

216 

57,704 

1932 

110- 

577 

4l' 

,700 

13' 

206 

11,158 

35' 

101 

21, 

750 

57,851 

1933 

105  J 

918 

36j 

528 

9' 

641 

11, 783 

so; 

348 

19, 

076 

49,424 

1934 

92. 

193 

29' 

455 

6 

,577 

..  11,724 

34^ 

683 

8, 

364 

43,347 

1935 

95j 

974 

40' 

109 

12  j 

436 

15, 620  • 

33'! 

602 

17, 

703 

51,305 

1936 

93  J 

154 

35, 

654 

8^ 

329 

10,762 

37; 

944 

11, 

181 

49,125 

1937 

93, 

930 

35, 

542 

9] 

969 

11,741 

47. 

075 

17^ 

094 

64,169 

1938 

92  J 

160 

36. 

042 

10] 

610 

14,272 

49] 

567 

19, 

530 

69,197 

1939 

OO  J 

o  70 

53, 

460 

1 0 ' 

J-rC  , 

739 

15,679 

"1  /I 

988 

52, 669 

1940 

86, 

429 

35, 

431 

13. 

525 

19,370 

36. 

095 

17, 

178 

53,273 

1941 

85- 

557 

38^ 

161 

14' 

276 

17,905 

39- 

778 

16, 

157 

•55,935 

1942 

87- 

357 

58, 

197 

16^ 

958 

15,004 

36. 

020 

13, 

753 

49, 773 

1943 

92, 

060 

58, 

914 

14, 

900 

16,413 

34- 

563 

16, 

792 

51,355 

1944 

94, 

014 

39, 

672 

12, 

301 

18,038 

41; 

125 

18, 

624 

59,749 

88, 

079 

4±, 

10'. 

465 

14,751 

46, 

989 

18, 

131 

65,120 

1946 

88, 

489 

-43 , 

205 

10', 

411 

13,834 

48, 

350 

18, 

725 

67,075 

1947 

83, 

981 

58, 

548 

.10, 

947 

,  11,297 

54, 

780 

19, 

'^.oe 

74,186 

1948  1/ 

85, 

497 

40 

970 

12 

177 

12,603 

52' 

639 

18, 

863 

71,502 

Year 

•  i 

Rice  • 

Flaxseed  ;  Cotton 

;  All- 

hay 

;  Tobiicco  • 

■d  acres 


1929 

3,138 

860 

3,049 

43,232 

■69,551 

1,930.0 

1930 

5,546 

966 

5,780 

42,444 

67,947 

2,124.2 

1931 

3,159 

965 

2,431 

53,704 

68,150 

1,988.1 

1932 

3,350  ' 

374 

1,983 

35,891 

70,412 

1,404.6 

1935 

2,405 

798 

1,341 

29,383 

-68,439 

1,739.4 

1934 

■  1,921 

812 

1,002 

26,356 

65,387 

1, 2  7o  •  1 

1935 

4,066 

817 

2,126 

27,509 

68,550 

1,439.1 

1958 

2,694 

981 

1,125 

29,755 

67,732 

1,440.9 

1937 

5 , 32  0 

1,099 

927 

33,523 

63,001 

1,752.8 

1938 

4,087 

1,076 

905 

24,248 

68,175 

1,  500,7 

1939  , 

3 , 822 

1,045 

2,171 

23,805 

69,243 

1,899,7 

1940 

■  3,204 

1,069 

3,182 

23 , 331 

73,058 

1,410.2 

1941 

3,575 

1,214 

3,266 

22,236 

73,136 

1,306,5 

1942 

3,792 

1,457 

4, 408 

2^^602 

74,827 

1, 377, 3 

1945 

2,652 

1,472 

5,691 

21,610 

77,004 

■  1,453.0 

1944 

2,132  > 

1,480 

2,510 

19,651 

77,541 

1,751.1 

1945 

1,856  ■ 

1, 494 

3,785 

17,059 

77^017 

1,82  2  5 

1946 

1,607 

1,574 

2,432 

17,615  • 

74,173 

1,963.4 

1947 

2,022  , 

1, 677  , 

4,026 

21,269 

75,291 

1,845.0 

1948  1/' 

2,187 

1,723 

4,514 

73,624 

1,535.8 
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HAHVIISTED  AOREAG:^  OF 

CROPS,  UIJITED 

1929  -  1948  (Continued) 

i  6  s  r  = 

;  Soybeans  ; 
:      ^rown  ; 

SoylijeanE 
for 

n  mnrt^    Q  c! 

•  w  u    u  c  d-o  t 

•  *J  W  xl  V 

r  t;  dliU.  u  S5  * 

^  X       W  ii  t 

beets 

ou.  X  U  X  t;  0 

.  i  X  s  xu. 

beans 

d  XU  lie 

ThOUsaiKl  acres 

1  i  o^'5 

192 

2,^29 

708 

x^2l4 

688 

J-7J5U 

s,  IbO 

0  0 

229 

3,072 

1.074 

1.35'^ 

776 

iyjl 

1.9^7 

241 

3.835 

1,141 

2,095 

1 V  773 

713 

1  G'20 

±y  DC 

1,4-31 

219 

3.70i^^ 

1.001 

3,023 

764 

"I    no  0 

1.729 

0  r'  0 

258 

3.537 

1,044 

2,487 

If  717 

983 

1  »'+bi 

277 

5»764 

1,556 

0      Tl  0 

2,713 

2,015 

770 

T  QIC 

1  >  OOJ) 

6,966 

2,915 

0      0  / 1  0 

2  ,3^2 

1,972 

763 

23b 

6,127 

2,359 

3s373 

0  TOT 

2  ,12  f 

776 

-LV:?  r 

-L»d95 

0  0  »~7 

227 

6,332 

2,586 

1 ,  Vb  ^ 

753 

-l-Vj)cS 

l,b<4-ji 

165 

7,318 

3.035 

3,29b 

0  o'^a 

c ,  -cjb 

925 

1 V  b  ,'V 

iby 

9,565 

4.315 

3,16b 

2, 5°.^ 

918 

19^0 

1  90? 

10,ii87 

4,807 

J  ■>  .-  J  I 

2  <Q9 

912 

19^1 

2,019 

291 

10,068 

5v889 

3v770 

2,451 

755 

19^2 

l;925 

i|-93 

13.696 

9.894 

3.382 

4,353  • 

19^3 

2,362 

795 

14,191 

10,397 

2,223 

4,775 

550 

19^^ 

1,996 

719 

13,118 

10,232 

1,560 

3,831 

555 

19^5 

1,^85 

518 

13*007 

10,661 

1,^77 

3,844 

713 

19^6 

1,616 

ii98 

11,662 

9,806 

1.215 

3.917 

802 

1947 

I..759 

520 

12,894 

11,125 

1  143 

4.121 

681 

19^8  1/ 

1,816 

306 

11.537 

9,900 

I.06Q 

4.0^2 

758 

Gorge  : 

Sugarcane 
all 

'        Gnee  t- 
\  potatoes 

?     52  crons 

?  52  crops 

Year  * 

for  ; 

Potatoes 

;.  harvested 

.'planted  or 

siru£  : 

?  g^rov/n  2^.' 

Thousand  acrec. 

1929 

14? 

3l4o0  """^ 

3.030o2 

647 

355.295 

363,028 

1930 

190 

3l4o5 

3.138c9 

670 

359,896 

369,550 

1931 

313 

310  0  4 

3.489o5 

854 

355.818 

370,589 

1932 

354 

365o9 

3.568o2 

1.059 

361,794  » 

375.471 

1933 

360 

375.8 

3.422„6 

907 

330,850 

373,124 

1934 

330 

413  06 

3.599,2 

959 

294,736 

338,965 

1935 

235 

427o4 

3,468,8 

944 

336,  "'50 

361,889 

1936 

24^ 

402  „  2 

2,959o9 

769 

313.845 

360,239 

1937 

210 

450,2 

3,054„9 

768 

3^8.452 

363. ,020 

1938 

197 

446  „  9 

2,870a 

793 

3^8,445 

354^66 

1939 

189 

4l8o9 

2,812„3 

728,0 

321,885 

342,646 

1940 

186 

369«7 

2,832„1 

647,7 

331.506 

3^7,826 

1941 

176 

398„7 

2.692,6 

730,9 

335,310 

347,655 

1942 

221 

429o9 

2,670^,8 

687,0 

339,314 

351.328 

1943 

207 

431c9 

3.239,0 

856,6 

347,735 

361,498 

1944 

187  • 

4l2o3 

2,785.6 

726,0 

352,5-^8 

365,168 

194^^ 

159 

423  o4 

2,700.2 

671,2 

346,486 

3^56, 884 

1946 

177 

43608 

2,598,5 

6%a 

344,932 

354.689 

1947 

162 

433a 

2.ii:.-9 

6llo4 

3^^8,482 

357;966 

1948  1/ 

123 

419.9 

2.109a 

541,3 

350.843 

362,898 

1/'    Pr  el  iminary , 

(as  revised) 

2/  Inc 

ludes  the  principal  cro-os 

in  addition  to 

various  minor  crops 

as 

shown  on  pages 

13  and  14 

in  the  report 

"Prospective  Plantings  for 

1948«" 

issued  March  19, 

1948  0 
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_Corn,all_ 


,  State  , 


JPLAMD JiCRSAGS^OI^  CROPS ,  _19^^2. 

I:  Oats7lZ  _  1  _  _! 

.1£^Z  I  i9^8_  I  19^7_:_1£^8 

Thousand "acres 


and_19^8   _ 

^Potatoes,  l/i,  Sweetpo^tatoes.  _ 
ll2?Z  4_~19k8_:_  19^7_  1  _li^8  _ 


Maine 

10 

9 

85 

78 

4 

4 

182 

184 

. — 

N.H. 

12 

11 

13 

14 

— 

•  4.7 

4.7 

— 

?t. 

^8 

...  50 

'56 

.  ..  1 

-  -  1 

7.3 

7.1 

— 

.  -^-^ 

MasS;, 

37 

-  37 
8 

.  ,14 

.  14 

■. — 

.  16»3 

16.0 

— 

R.I. 

.  8 

..  4 

■  -  4 

•-— 

6.3 

6„8 

— 

^  

C9nn, 

,  43 

49 

.16 

1*1 

^„ 

.  13.7 

14. 2 





1T,Y. 

63^- 

691 

543 

-706 

101 

101 

142 

l42 

— 



U.J. 

.181 

■  194 

,.  51 

-  45 

.  .13 

l'^ 

60 

"57 

16 

.  16 

Pa. 

1<369 

1,437 

■  760 

813 

..125 

115 

111 

111 

Ohio 

3,4x4 

3,687 

88a 

1  94"^ 

16 

19 

43 

43 

Ind. 

4,467 

4,690 

1,265 

1  -442 

,.-.21 

18 

26 

23 

1.8' 

l.f. 

111. 

8^802 

9,15^ 

3,411 

J  ,  7  J  ( 

25 

30 

12 

11 

2o2 

2.^ 

Mich, 

1.630 

1.728 

1,117 

]  .  '508 

,121 

l44 

121 

108 

Wis, 

2»545 

2,57-0 

2,884 

2.913 

160 

205 

98 

88 

Minn, 

5,349 

5.135 

4,630 

4, .908 

1,018 

1 , 252 

126 

113 

Iowa 

10,877  10,877 

5,-669 

6 ,236 

-36 

47 

14 

12 

1.8 

1.^ 

Mo. 

4,377 

4.503 

1,552 

2,095 

74 

..  .77 

22 

20 

6.3 

6.C 

U.Dak. 

1,220 

1,171 

2,280 

2,. 348 

2,4,75 

2,^7.72 

137 

138 

— _ 

S.Dak. 

4,097 

3,769 

3,-13^ 

3,197 

1.-508 

1,533 

23 

22 



Nehr. 

7,578 

7,199 

2,426 

2,7% 

"  .533 

-.624 

.  54 

54 



— 

Kans. 

2,523 

2,^22 

1,510 

1,706 

3.28 

479 

..  13 

12 

1.9 

■'2.C 

Del. 

.  I4l 

.  151 

.  7 

,  7 

13 

14 

..  .  3.2 

2.9 

1.0 

'  '■  l.C 

Md. 

458 

481 

.M5 

46 

.79 

81 

l4.l 

13.4 

9.5 

■9.C 

Va. 

1,1^6 

1 ,204 

.159 

.183 

.  .86 

101 

64 

63 

28 

;  27 

V.Va. 

369 

,  303 

.B3 

83 

.  8 

,  10 

25 

25 

N.C, 

2,160 

2,333 

S18 

352 

43 

-  33 

72 

74 

64 

"  60 

S.C. 

1.408 

1,450 

.666 

624 

27 

25 

20 

19 

54 

'  46 

Ga, 

3,237 

3.172 

887 

7 

.  .  6 

18 

16.3 

79 

'  67 

Pla. 

.  698 

712 

.160 

144 

— 

.  29.9 

24.5 

17 

15 

Ky, 

2,185 

2,404 

153 

153 

....71 

70 

3^ 

34 

13 

12 

Tenn. 

2.200 

2,310 

301 

265 

,.88 

90 

30 

30 

25 

22 

Ala, 

■  2,7^9 

2,761 

311 

299 

...  2 

2 

.  37 

36 

^2 

^  53 

Miss, 

2, '1320 

2,250 

502 

402 

...  3 

3 

20 

17 

51 

43 

Ark. 

1,388 

1,291 

470 

494 

 5 

11 

28 

28 

17 

La, 

9^0 

940 

180 

140 



32 

■?6 

92 

82 

Okla. 

1,319 

1,398 

1,.472 

1,207 

i^o 

.126 

.  .  15 

14 

7 

7 

Texa.s 

2,973 

2,824 

1.758 

l>653 

.171 

205 

43 

44 

56  ' 

48 

Mont, 

177 

184 

418 

4l4 

.821 

944 

14 

16 

I  daho 

26 

26 

187 

187 

.322 

370 

131 

152 

%o. 

69 

76 

171 

200 

162 

190 

13.0 

14.0 

Colo. 

638 

.664 

224 

220 

669 

723 

.  75 

77 

N,Mex, 

155 

161 

48 

35 

42 

52 

3.6 

3.0 

Ariz, 

34 

34 

32 

'  ■  28 

161' 

196 

6,2 

5. '3 

Utah 

25 

24 

49 

50 

113 

127 

14.0 

15.0 

Nev. 

.2 

2 

■  13 

14 

22 

24. 

2.3 

a. 5. 

Wash. 

15 

18 

209 

245 

114 

141 

34 

40 

Oreg, 

28 

30 

428 

360 

T^g 

-  4^6 

40 

Calif : 

62 

65 

542 

558 

1,964 

2,003 

96 

116 

12 

10 

U.S.-  _  fi4a68_8£,654  42^5ill_45^.l4_I2:^03.o_  13^13. 
ij  Includes  acreage  planted  in  preceding  fall. 


2,146.6  2,13Z,  Z  6IZ.I  _  _  146,1 
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UNIXED  SXATES  DEPARXM  ENT  OF  AQRICULXURE 
Crop    RePORX  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of 
Juiy.JU-15£8.  


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


llll«nMIIIIIIHIHIIIIIIIIIII|lllllftllllllM<l<llft«ltllllHIIMIIIMIItintllt*fM|llllllltllltlllMtllMIIIIIMMIII1 


IIM(lAllMltlllllllll<IIIMMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIinilllll 


Julir„9,...lM9.   


 PLMTEDJl£REilGE  OF  CR0P£,_1947^  i^D  1948  4_  CC£T_INT^D  

:    ~l/i/Tat;6:r       j*"  !fflT  spring"":    "TDurum         j    jbtTTer  spring    t  ATI"" 
jf^oD.t  1/    t       wheat        j      -wheat'        :  »       wheat         ;  wheat 

Thousand  acres 


State 


N.Y. 
N,J. 
Pa. 

Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 

Mich. 

Wiso 

Minn. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

S,Dak» 

Nebr. 

Kans. 

Del. 

Md, 

Va. 

N.C. 
S,C. 

Ga. 
Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

Okla. 

Tex. 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Nev.  ■ 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif. 


394 
97 

947 
2,212 
1,589 
1,397 
1,210 
41 

111 

169 
1,472 

415 
4,419 
15,404 
72 
399 
528 
100 
524 
272 
257 
404 
364 
12 
25 
38 
7,118 
7,587 
1,949 
876 
234 
2,549 
702 
30 
260 
6 

2,252 

808 
825 


4 


6 


449 

105 

994 
2,389 
1,796 
1,704 
1,416 
30 

109 

275 
1,840 

—  10,384 

382  3,443 


77 
1,089 

5 


93 
983 
5 


55 


63 


77 
1,034 
5 


4,419 
14,480 
75 
419 
539 
101 
461 
240 
239, 
432 
400 
15 
18 
•  43 
7,545 
6,828 
1,618 
867 
253 
2,702 
597 
30 
281 
6 

2,455 
808 
825 


70 


9,678 
3,660 
80 


2,699 

198 


2,9l5 
253 


7,685 

3,245 
70 


93 
920 
5 


6,763 
3,407 

80 


— — 

mm 

3,104 

3,352 

3,104 

3,352 

483 

531 

mmm 

— — 

483 

531 

83 

84 

am  wm 

83 

84 

127 

127 

127 

127 

22 

26 

mm 

22 

26 

— — 

71 

83 

m— 

71 

83 

16 

17 

mmm 

mm 

16 

17 

670 

563 

670 

563 

225 

236 

m  M 

225 

236 

.9,879 

19,530 

2,952 

3,231 

16,927 

16,299 

398 
97 
947 
2,212 
1,589 
1,403 
1,210 
118 
1,200 
174 
1,472 
10,384 
3,858 
4,489 
15,404 
72 
399 
528 
100 
524 
272 
257 
404 
364 
12 
25 
38 
7,118 
7,587 
5,053 
1,359 
317 
2,676 
724 
30 
331 
22 
2,922 
1,033 
825 


454 
105 
994 
2,38S 
1,796 
1,711 
1,416 
123 
1,092 
280 
1,840 
9,678 
4,042 
4,499 
14,480 
75 
419 
539 
101 
461 
240 
239 
432 
400 
15 
18 
43 
7,545 
6,828 
4,970 
1,398 
337 
2,829 
625 
30 
364 
23 
3,018 
1,044 
825 


U.  S. 


77,947  77,715 


1^  Acreage  seeded  in  preceding  fall. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEP  AF^TM  E.N  T  OF  AG  Rl  C  U  LT  U  RE 
Crop    Report  burkau  of  agricwltuhal  economics  Washinf^ton,  D.  c, 

as  of  CF'eop  f:e PORTING  board  . J.u]X-9*-  - 

..JxLUr..l,...,l.^M   .3jM.PKM,.(E,.p_..i, 

ll#l|tltji»f||||tinnitli<Mnilt.HrUHIMMIIMIMItltlMIIIIIMtl<HIIUMIilHII^MIinMWIIMlltrMMlllli|IMI(>|ilMIIIIU 


i)iiirt(iMii|jiiM»t|iiiiiitiiiiiiiHiitiiiiioiiiniuiititi4iii 


l|lllll|ll)*l41lltU 


PLMiED  ACEEAGB  01  CROPS,  19^7  .and  19^  -  'Coni;i.iiued 


State 


Flaxseed  1/ 
19^\-7  '  19^8 


Elce-. .  , .  -.[Beans,  dry  editie*  Peas,  dry  field 
191^7-;  .19/48    ;  19^7    i  19^8  [  19^7-  *.  19i^8 


"•Sugar  Ijeets 
19^7    I  19^8 


Thousand  acres 


Maine 

6 

7 

N.Y. 

1?? 

1  '^7 

Oiii  0 

J 

?6 

ill. 

6 

21 

Mich. 

5 

7 

L-qL 

84 

Wis, 

"  17 

T 

X 

1 1 

Minn. 

1.^17 

c , 

3 

Iov;a 

.  80 

76 

— — 

— — ^ 

Mo. 

n 

7 

IT.  Dak 

1  Li'^U' 

T 

X 

7 

T/ 

S.Eak. 

.  597 

716 

6 

Uetr . 

.    80.  , 

96 

82 

Kans, 

115 

110 

C7 

i^rk. 

360, 

lya. 

616- 

628 

Okla. 

3 

Texas 

172 

502 

1/  . 

Mont. 

188 

109 

27 

■  32 

24 

3 

82 

Idaho 

3 

1 

159, 

l^fO 

153 

92 

116 

Wyo. 

-2 

1 

112 

106 

2 

2 

.   39  . 

Colo. 

331 

3^1 

35 

24 

176 

If.Mex. 

1^5  ■ 

160 

Ariz, 

20 

■36 

15 

\^ 

Utah 

7 

8 

47  . 

ii^ash. 

if 

6  . 

256 

166 

Oreg, 

'  8 

12 

2^5 

16 

Calif. 

125 

196" 

237  , 

225  ' 

323 

336 

27 

19 

Vi64  : 

Other, 

States-"_ 

_  _ii2_  J 

U.S. 

^+,157 

^,71Q 

1,687" 

l?733 

1,839 

1,913 

551 

338 

968 

15 

a/ 

66 


2_y 
51 
y 


'  68 
f2 

■■  35 
125 


40 


816 


1/  Includes  acree.^e  planted  in  precedinp-  fall, 
2/  included  in  "Other  States," 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop   Report  bureau  of  AaRicuuTURAi.  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of 

j]i^x,...mQ  


crop  reporting  board 


IIIIMIIIMIIPIIIIIIMIMK 


<lll(l(nilllllllMIIIIIIMIIIIIIIHIIIIIIMllllllMM4niMI>ltlli 


MHMIIIIIIIIIItllMIIIIMIIMIIIMtillli 


WINTER  VIHEAT 


 ^creR^e  :  X^^^^ 

Harvested 


Production 


S  t ate  !t  -  -  .* 


acre  

:  Indi- 


: Average; 


For 


Aver?^ge 
1937-^6 


19^7 


Indi- 
cated 
19^8 


Thousand  a^ 

Bushe^ 

Thousand  "bush 

291 

383 

^  ^ 

24,6 

24.0 

"*2?.0 

7.177 

9.192 

F.J,  ■ 

57 

75 

82 

22,4 

25.0 

1.272 

1,875 

Pa, 

898 

929 

964 

20,4 

24.0 

18.458 

22,296 

Ohio 

1.958 

2,179 

2,353 

21,9 

22,5 

26.0 

42.956 

49.028 

Irdo 

1.^52 

1.557 

1,760 

18,5 

23.0 

26,966 

35.811 

111, 

1.58^ 

1,320 

1.650 

18.2 

21.5 

29.474 

28,380 

Micho 

825 

1.192 

1,395 

22,5 

25.0 

26.5 

18.706 

29,800 

V/is„ 

42 

38 

28 

18,7 

21,5 

20.0 

769 

817 

Minn, 

163 

101 

78 

18,5 

19.5 

16.0 

2,992 

1.970 

Iowa 

286 

154 

234 

19.2 

20. ,5 

20.0 

5.389 

3,157 

Mo. 

1,608 

1.321 

1.785 

14„7 

18.5 

20„5 

23,576 

24,438 

3„Dako 

170 

354 

266 

13.3 

18,5 

14.0 

2.387 

6.549 

Nehr, 

3,124 

4,252 

3.977 

17.0 

21,0 

18.0 

53.442 

89,292 

Kanso 

11.617 

14.855 

13.072 

14.5 

19.3 

15.0 

167,718 

286.702 

Del, 

67 

67 

70 

19.1 

21.0 

19«5 

1.281 

1.407 

Mde 

369 

370 

385 

19.6 

21.0,. 

19.5 

7.246 

7.770 

Va, 

514 

487 

.  507 

15.6 

17.5 

20.0 

8.024 

8,522 

W.Vao 

106 

86 

87 

16.2 

20.5 

21,5 

1.700 

1.763 

460 

497 

432 

1^.3 

17.0 

17.0 

6.567 

8.449 

SaCp 

214 

264 

232 

12,8 

16.5 

13.0 

2,735 

4,356 

Ga, 

183 

240 

221 

11.5 

14,0 

13.0 

2,102 

3,360 

Ky. 

394 

324 

337 

15  o2 

16,0 

16.5 

6,072 

5,184 

Tenn© 

376 

346 

381 

13.1 

15.0 

l4o5 

4,883 

5,190 

J^la, 

12 

10 

13 

13o2 

15.5 

14,5 

163 

155 

Miss, 

1/  9 

20 

14 

1/25.2 

23<.0 

22.0 

1/  222 

460 

Ark, 

41 

24 

28 

11.4 

15.5 

17.0 

468 

372 

Okla, 

6.791 

13o4 

15  o5 

14,5 

6t  680 

■'04.734 

3.952 

7,310 

702 

1  ^  6 

17  0 

10.0 

45.686 

124,270 

Monto 

1.176 

1,347 

1.482 

19o6 

17.0 

23.5 

2^.626 

22,899 

Idaho 

657 

840 

815 

25,7 

26,5 

24.5 

16.973 

22.2CO 

Wyoo 

130 

218 

220 

16,9 

21.5 

19.0 

2.376 

4.687 

Colo« 

1.108 

2,404 

2,428 

17.4 

23.5 

18,5 

20,220 

56,i^94 

N.MeXo 

266 

629 

328 

11.1 

14.5 

10.0 

2.951 

9,120 

Ariz, 

31 

28 

28 

21  „8 

21.0 

21,0 

684 

588 

Utah 

196 

256 

274 

20,0 

22.0 

19.0 

3.945 

5.632 

Ney, 

5 

6 

6 

28,0 

27.0 

25.0 

131 

162 

Vfaehft 

1.319 

2,074 

2,323 

28,0 

25.0 

32,5 

37.572 

51.850 

Orego 

635 

737 

766 

24,7 

23.0 

31.0 

15.777 

16,951 

Calif, 

676 

729 

685 

18,2 

16.5 

19,0 

12,283 

12,028 

U.S. 

41,724 

54.780 

52.639 

16,6 

19.5 

IS.I 

688,606 

1,067,970 

11,880 
2  ,GOQ 
21,6P0 
61,178 
39,600 
37,125 
36,968 
560 
1,248 
4,680 
36.5^2 
3.724 
71.586 
196.030 

1.365 
7.5O8 
10,140 
1.870 
7,344 
3,016 

2.873 
5.560 
5,524 
188 
3O8 
476 
98.470 
57,020 
34,827 
19.968 
4,130 
.44,918 
3.280 
58B 
5,206 
150 
75,498 
23,746 

"951 


1/    Short-time  average. 
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UNITED  STAT  ES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop  Report  bureau  of  aqriouui  usai.  economics  Washington,  D.  C 

as  of 
.J>ili„l,„.12^8  


crop  rgiporting  board 


Jiilx  9.S...19M  


iKMIIMIiDIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMMfMllllllltlinilfltlinilllll 


iindllMIIMIIlMIIIMIIMIIMIMIIIIIIIIIIMllllMi 


SPRIITG  WHEAT  OTIISR  THM^  DURUM 


jtate 


3  Harv;es_t_ed 

; Averages 

.'1917-^63  

Thousand  acr 


1947 


For 
harve  s  t 
19^8 


^Average 
:i937-'^C 


eia_pe_r_3 

•  c 

;    19^7  i 


£re_ 
Indl-" 
cated 
1948 


Averajcre. 


P_r2duc_tion  

J  Indi- 
ra;     19^7    :  cated 

 1  j-m . 

_    Thqusarxd  "bushels 
'"85 


es 


Bushels 


Ilia 

''^is« 
Minno 
lovra 

S^Dakf 
Ke"br„ 
Monto 
Idaho 
Wyo  o 

ColOo 

IToMeXr 
Utah 
levo 
Washo 
Orego 


if 
16 
h5 
1,294 
17 
6,292 
2,324 
132 
2,496 
382 
97 
201 
20 
67 
13 
889 
238 


4 
6 
76 
1,014 
5 

7.562 
3.156 
65 
2,959 
475 
78 
119 
20 
70 
15 
645 
212 


5 
7 

92 
902 
5 

6,655 
3,251 
75 
3,107 

518 
74 
114 

•  24 

81 
16 
542 
225 
15  .'^'^l 


19»0 
19-8 
19.2 

16.9 

16,3 
13.8 
11,2 
11.2 
14.4 
30.0 
15.0 
i5o9 
14a 

3162 

26.4 
2I08 
22,7 


20  «0 
24„0 
26„0 

17.5 

19^0 
I4o0 
14.0 

15-5 
14,0 

18.5 

21  „5 
15<.0 
35  »0 
30,0 
20^0 
22„0 


19o0 
21,0 

23.5 
18,0 
17,0 
14,0 
13.0 
15.0 
I60O 
30*0 
13.0 
18  oO 
15  oO 

3I0O 
27,0 

23.5 
26.0 

1576" 


281 
849 
21,492 
264 
89,200 
26,800 
1.225 
36,040 
11,476 
1.410 
3,073 
288 
2,084 
329 
18.710 
_5j_291 
"2197398 


80 
144 
1,976 
17.745 

95 

105 V 868 
44,184 
1,008 
41,426 
15,675 
1.443 
2,558 
300 
2,450 
450 
12,900 
4,664 

'2527966" 


95 
147 
2,162 
16,236 

85 

93,170 
42,263 
1.125 
49,712 
15ij540 
962 
2,052 
360 

2,511 

432 

12,737 
5,850 

'2-4574'39~ 


15a 


1  T 


DURUM  WHEAT 


s  .  A^£^.?:Se  "  E^I.  3C£e  ;  ?£°^'^£'^i°£  

^1.  4.     '     Ha£'^est;ed  i     For     ;  ;  ;     Indi-.^  i  i  Indi- 

2^^^*®  ?,AVera.gei      ,       rnarvesf.^^^^^f 1947  :     cated.^^;!^^^f ^     1947     t  cated 

 ^i917rM'»_^!'Z        19^_j'^I^:!'t^  .  1948_'i'2^:.^^  i  _1948 

 Thousand  acres    Bushels  Thousand  "bushels  

*62 


Minno 
N.Dak, 
SoDako 

3  otates 


63 
2,085 
401 

2,549 


54 
2,678 
193 


2,865 
243 

3»170 


16,9 
14.3 
12_.0 

14. 0" 


17.0 

15^0 
15^0 
i5<.o" 


17.5  1,025  918  1,085 
14.0     29»064    ij-0,170  40,110 

l47o     34,619  '  43,983  ^4,35^ 


2,925 


WHEAT;    Production  hy  classed",  for  the  United  States 


;  "^ij^^er^  3_  S£rin£  J      White  : 

Year      l  „    ,  i  T  ,      s   (Winter  &  t  Total 

„  Hard  red    ,  Soft  red     ,     Hard  red    .  Durum  1/       -  Spring}, 


Thousand  bushels 


Av, 1937-46 
1947 
1948  2/ 


423,1^3 

739,523 
571*043 


196,880 
236,544 
262,680 


183,573 
217,903 

209^495 


35,333 
44,616 
45,039 


103.694 
126,333 
153,494 


942,623 
1,364,919 
1,241,751 


1/ 


Includes  durum  wheat  in  States  for  which  estimates  are  not  shown  separately^ 
Indicated  July  1,  1948o 
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^                          UNIITED  STAXES  DEPARXMENX  OF"  AGRICUUrUREl 
ROP   Reporx  bureau  op-  aq ricu l.xu rau  economics  Washington,  D,  C, 
as  of                           CROP  REIPORriNG  BOARD  July  9,  19^3  _ 
 JU:iy...i,.„l9M                                                                    3.L09...?.J-oii.  J.O.T  J. 

llllllllllllllllllitUMf  llllllllltlil(llfM|i|l||M4ll|lllt|l(||llli||||||||||||itllltMtllltllMIIIIIIIIHIIMItltlifllMilllltllllllllllllllllllliilinili:MII 


CORN,  ALT, 


t      .  ~:  Acreage 

:     "  Yield  per 

acre 

n 
• 

Production 

State 

I  Harvested 

J  For 

i  Indi- 

0 

Indi- 

;Average 
r  I937~i|6 

:  1947 

> 

J  harvest 
;  1948 

Average ' 
'1937-46 " 

1947 

':  cated 
I  1948 

! Ave rage  ] 

:  1937-^^6  ; 

a  I 

1947  : 

cated 
1948 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  "oushels 

Maine 

13 

10 

g 

39»?*" 

40  0 

Jx 

400 

360 

12 

11 

4lo6 

42,0 

£^70 

628 

462 

Vt, 

67 

48 

60 

38e6 

lid  n 

4"?  «0 

1  9^0 

2, 

050 

Mas  So 

37 

37 

4l„6 

ix^  0 

4^.0 

1  707 

1  702 

1  ^ 

591 

Ro  I  o 

6 

7 

8 

38.2 

38  0 

TP8 

36? 

304 

Conno 

k-9 

48 

49 

40^,8 

4l-0 

1  QQ6 

X  ^  7  yU 

2  304 

2 

009 

676 

622 

634 

36a 

■^9  < 

38„0 

20  .,215 

26 

992 

191 

180 

19"^ 

.  39o0 

43  .0 

4p«0 

7  441 

7  740 

8, 

,106 

Pa, 

1  =  337 

1»420 

.  40,8 

4?  .  =i 

44  „5 

64  469 

67  460 

63 

190 

Ohio 

3.^6^ 

3,386 

3.657 

47*1 

4n  0 

64,0 

162  830 

138„3?6 

197 

,478 

Inda 

^,271 

4  c  445 

4,667 

46  o5 

4'^  «0 

54^0 

1  98  713 

■J  91.135 

252 

,018 

111., 

8,319 

8,696 

9,044 

49^2 

39.5 

5'^cO 

409  031 

343,492 

497 

,420 

Micho 

l»6^ 

1,606 

1 ,718 

3^"7 

27nS 

35.0 

66.762 

44 -.166 

60 

.130 

Wiso 

2,^1-3^4' 

2,520 

2 .545 

40  o2 

42  oO 

45  nO 

Q8,158 

105  ,'346 

114 

.525 

Minno 

^.973 

5,234 

5  *077 

^0,5 

36o5 

47„0 

201,234 

191.041 

238 

,619 

Iowa 

10,215 

10 . 355 

10 ,769 

51«6 

32^0 

53  cO 

626,879 

331,360 

624 

,602 

Mo„ 

^,269 

4,018 

4,460 

30o5 

24  «5 

•    33  „0 

130,486 

98^441 

169 

,480 

1,108 

1 , 189 

l,l4l 

2l„l 

20  p5 

25.0 

23,521 

24,374 

28 

.525 

SoDako 

3,292 

3»970 

3,692 

22o2 

19o0 

■  33«0 

75 .711 

75,430 

1  »^  f  -y 

121 

,836 

Nehro 

7.558 

7.340 

7vl20 

22o6 

32  „0 

174.293 

1^3 i 130 

227 

,840 

Kanso 

2,877 

2.379 

2,308 

20,4 

17„0 

30„o 

60,072 

40,443 

69 

,240 

Del. 

140 

.  140 

150 

23,0 

32-6 

27.0 

3-936 

4,550 

4 

,050 

Mdo 

477 

456 

474 

3^o7 

36.0 

35«0 

16 t 5 30 

l6,4l6 

16 

,590 

Va, 

1.303 

1  130 

1,186 

27.8 

38«0 

37-0 

36  969 

42,940 

43 

.882 

¥„Va„ 

382 

306 

^  w 

300 

31.^ 

41  0 

4l,0 

11  86P 

XX , 

12 

,300 

N„C« 

^  »  J) 

2  309 

2j.  08 

32.0 

<n  787 

66  209 

73 

[  y 

,883 

5  *C  0 

"1  44fi 

15  o5  ■ 

90  ri 

^c"-*- ,  0  j)  7 

28  080 

26 

,028 

G-a^ 

3  8m 

3  1  4t 

llo9 

XJ'  0'-' 

1  4  0 

4^  281 

48„076 

43 

,974 

Plao 

D  7X 

•  10.4 

TO  C 

11  0 

XX,'' 

8  (^38 

7t  ?n'^ 

7 

,678 

Ky. 

9    1  "70 

?  3Q7 

28  „  2 

'jl  •'J 

37  0 

70   1  1  Q 
/"J  j  XX 

88 

,689 

Tenno 

9   1  RQ 

?  9QR 

25  o3 

9Q  0 

30  0  ' 

Jw  0 w 

C.-i  7Q9 

At  481 

OJ  ^"T^X 

63 

,940 

Alao 

C  ,  ,  0'+ 

,  /'  J)  D 

13.9 

15  #5 

17  0 

X  !  oU 

hh     -\  rye 

ix9  8ix9 

46 

,512 

Misso 

?  1 R6 

16„2 

lb  o5 

20  0 

T7   1  01 

,720 

Arkb 

1,897 

1,325 

X  ,  iC+D 

I80O 

17  »0 

9ix  0 

oil         0  0 

34^027 

22,525 

29 

.904 

La, 

1,362 

960 

912 

l5o8 

l4o5 

15  c5 

21,503 

13,920 

14 

rl36 

Oklao 

1.671 

1,272 

1.336 

17^4 

18„0 

22,0 

29.055 

22,896 

>9 

Texo 

4:392 

2,945 

2,798 

16.0 

16„5 

15.5 

70,422 

48s592 

43 

,  :bV 

Monte. 

180 

166 

174 

I80O 

17,0 

2,827 

,  2.983 

2 

.958 

Idaho 

■  41 

25 

25 

45.0 

45  «o 

1.781 

.  1,125 

1 

,125 

127 

65 

70 

13ob 

19.0 

15  o5 

1.653 

1.235 

1 

,085 
,226 

ColOo 

899 

608 

638 

15-2 

2^,0 

27o0 

13.378 

13.984 

17 

H.Mexo 

183 

l4l 

148 

"1  "J  (  A 

14,0 

13.5 

14,5 

2,558 

1,904 

2 

,lii6 

Ariz  o 

34 

32 

32 

I0o5 

lloO 

11,0 

361 

352 

352 

Utah 

24 

25 

24 

28.7 

38o0 

35-0 

698 

950 

840 

Nevo 

3 

2 

2 

31.4 

32.0 

32o0 

87 

64 

64 

Waahc 

27 

15 

18 

41.2 

53.0 
41.0 

55.0 

1,082 

795 

1. 

990 
,102 

Or  ego 
Calif  0 

52 

27 

29 

33«2 

38.0 

1.692 

1,107 

74 

62 

65 

32„2 

32o0 

3^.0 

2.397 

1,984 

TT   

.iL^.li«  

■  89i6l6_ 

83j.98l_82»597  ; 

28_,6_ 
>■  44 

"  "879"' 

2,313.129 

2,400,^2  I 
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UNITED  ST-AT'EIS  D  ElPA  R  T  M  EIN  T  OF  AGRICULTURE: 
Qrop   RF-PORT           bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,  D.  C,> 
as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  July..2^  .1248  

-.Jul3:.-l^..lS-4S   5_iDD...P.oM.  -(,icIi».T-^ 

II.     HtllHUnilMIMMIIIf  IMIillMiMIIMIIIIIItMltlMIIIIIIIIMMlMMMIIMIMIIlMltIf  IIIIIHMinilllllllltHIIMIUIMIIHIMMMIIIIlHItlll^ 

 GRAIN  ST00K3._CN  F-'^JilS  JULYJL_  1/  


Corn 

f orj^rain 

Oats 

Old  v/heat 

:Avera,Te : 

: Average : 

Avera-f-'e ; 

OO  Ijcl  uc 

:  193 7-4 6: 

1947  . 

1948 

:  193 7-4 6: 

1937-45: 

1Q47  ' 

X.JH.  1  p 

-L  k  J  '±  0 

Thousand' 

■r^us'^els 

Faine 

9 

4 

4 

687 

341 

4  20 

7. 

1 

..  

Nr". 

18 

15 

8 

51 

26 

■10 

- 



Vt. 

25 

16 

r; 

200 

245 

81 

■ '  - 

- 



lass. 

51 

69 

69 

'  ^0 

26 

18 

— 

■*R.I. 

10 

8 

9 

4 

3 

3 

- 

- 



Conn. 

74 

79 

56 

15 

30 

■  13 

- 



N.  Y. 

1 

,047 

1 

,531 

956 

4,265 

6,148 

2.267 

804 

452 

649 

*N.  J. 

l' 

,434 

l[ 

631 

"1 

a- 

626 

225 

288 

■130 

105 

93 

'112 

Pa. 

p' 

,961 

ll[ 

125 

10  J 

117 

3,858 

4,805 

3,173 

1,554 

1,493 

1,895 

Ohio 

31 

,698 

36' 

706 

22^ 

863 

5,705 

11,202 

2,473 

2,730 

1,698 

2,206 

Ind. 

4 

44 

,350 

54' 

407 

38, 

356 

B  5  4.64 

8,811 

4,113 

1,472 

734 

1,074 

111. 

114' 

,664  , 

92^ 

629 

58- 

985 

17,758 

23,136 

11,115 

1,362' 

290 

•  423 

I.'ich. 

9 

,577 

9'. 

292 

6  J 

498 

8/454 

15,097 

5,72.2 

2,415 

1,438 

1,937 

^  V'is  c- , 
^Mnn. 

9' 

,376 

io[ 

213 

12, 

008 

16,040 

21,209 

20,548 

413 

■  566 

531 

42. 

,429 

39' 

339 

23 . 

639 

23,730 

35,551 

24,500 

4,472 

1,396 

2,476 

lovra 

190 ' 

,447 

175! 

218 

77^ 

570 

3o, 362 

42,315 

23,479 

869 

217 

98 

I.:0o 

29' 

,856 

41 

330 

19, 

829 

6,472 

10,284 

5,720 

1,470 

637 

i,  222 

'M.Dak. 

1 

,163 

1; 

106 

1, 

428 

16,090 

16,893 

16,714 

-20,705 

10,487 

18,935 

3. Dak. 

17' 

,472 

25' 

,162 

12, 

434 

15,089 

23,092 

17,192 

6, 333 

3,990 

8,044 

48' 

,503 

60 ' 

367 

30, 

631 

8,166 

14,342 

10,028 

6,411 

2,267 

5,870 

'jjKans. 

11^ 

,302 

11- 

950 

0, 

077 

4,084 

5,272 

6,473 

11,373 

2,130 

21,503 

Del» 

889 

1- 

,  235 

928 

6 

5 

3 

23 

6 

14 

Mo 

,218 

3' 

004 

2, 

112 

127 

153 

146 

^204 

73 

117 

Va, 

6' 

,213 

9' 

,973 

.L<, 

275 

511 

346 

542 

375 

554 

'.1,1a., 

1 

,946 

1' 

,  992 

0 

903 

268 

438 

420 

215 

146 

282 

N.C> 

10 

,902 

14' 

,216 

16^ 

494 

539 

1,050 

1,395 

468 

347 

718 

S«  C  a 

4 

,933 

5' 

,646 

b , 

187 

519 

904 

383 

63 

135 

131 

Ga. 

o 
o 

,070 

7' 

,446 

8, 

817 

5o6 

410 

483 

122 

52 

101 

Fla. 

672 

840 

582 

0 

0 

0 







Ky. 

12 

,432 

20 

,084 

14, 

204 

191 

321 

314 

205 

83 

130 

Tenn. 

'  11 

444 

14' 

,662 

13, 

545 

220 

649 

305 

189 

73 

132 

Ala. 

7 

,822 

7- 

,775 

7, 

055 

240 

102 

9 

7 

2 

Ilss . 

6 

,443 

4 

,661 

P  '• 

107 

345  ■ 

317 

250 

2/6 

1 

14 

Ark.. 

4 

,757 

3 

,918 

1, 

939 

463 

332 

241 

26 

2 

4 

^  La. 

2 

,003 

1 

,316 

1, 

160 

145 

■  79 

134 

— 



Okla. 

■  2 

,749 

2 

,123 

2, 

193 

2-835 

■2,478 

3,494 

2,853 

883 

4,189 

Tex. 

6 

,311 

4 

,832 

3 , 

798 

3,372 

2,546 

1,562 

1,264 

315 

3,728 

Mont . 

113 

15 

55 

3,371 

3,055 

2,^15 

13,158 

5,031 

9,006 

Idaho 

234 

143 

115 

1,008 

649  •■ 

G05 

2,766 

1,220 

1,317 

'■■yoo 

101 

19 

32 

744 

'1,027 

959 

630 

280 

1,042 

Colo. 

1 

,437 

888 

773 

■925 

842 

1,311 

2,467 

927 

2,955 

340 

241 

343 

84 

45 

56 

237 

87 

,  '  565 

Ariz. 

70 

55 

55 

10 

17 

17 

10 

6 

6 

Utah 

9 

5 

5 

209 

282 

317 

664 

419 

647 

Mev. 

1 

1 

27 

31 

23 

42 

30 

24 

'Vash . 

37 

19 

16 

904 

492 

545 

1,530 

730 

643 

Oreg, ■ 

130 

53 

7G 

1,072 

978 

811 

1,365 

629 

6':S 

Cali.f. 

17 

11 

9 

33 

0 

0 

-  432 

•  126 

■  GO 

U.S. 

655 

,791 

677^375 

426. 

53o 

193,778 

2-57,099 

171, -'^.79 

92,032 

40^477 

94.312 

1/Soybean  stocks-  on  farnit 
2/Short-tinie  average^ 


sGr:  -08.  ye  54 
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UNIXEID  SXATES  DEPARTMEINX  OF  AQRICULXURE 
Crop    Report  bureau  of  AQRicui.Tur^Au  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  July.  9^ 

..vr.uIy„l.,..19M.  _ 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


ilMllMIIIIIIIMIIIItllinillMtl  Mil  111111111111111(11111  II 


lltttMHMIIIMIIIIIIIItllMlllli 


3; 00  F.M,  (B.D.T.) 


OATS 


State 


Maine 

Yt. 

Mass. 

E-I. 

Conn, 

U.Y. 

F.J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich, 

Wis. 

Minn. 

Iowa 

Mo. 

N.Dak. 

S . Dakc 

^Telir. 

Kans. 

Del. 

Md. 

Va» 

WoVa. 

N.C. 

s.e. 

Ga. 

ria. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 
Ala. 
Miss, 
Ark. 
La, 
Okla„ 
Tex. 
Mont. 
Idaho. 
Wyoc 
Colo. 
lT,Mex. 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Nev. 
Wash. 
Oreg, 
Calif. 
U,S 


  _Ac.reag^e  

_  EB.Ty§sted  _  :  For 
Average:    ^    : harvest 
193.7-^6^ _  _  _  1  _12^8  _ 
Thousand  acres 


92 
7 

6 
1 

5 

767 
k6 
845 
la^^ 


75 
7 

30 
7 
1 

5 

485 
40 
685 
733 


1,306  1,1^ 
3.440  3,343 
1,343  1,090 
2,522  2,811 
4,422  4,537 
5,332  5,473 
1,844  1,309 
2,001  2,172 
2; 326  3,081 
1,908  2  279 
1,501  1,395 
4  5 
38  38 


122 

75 
288 
6o4 
562 
21 
86 

151 
192 
272 

262 
96 


128 
67 
394 

755 

644 

30 
105 
230 
221 
4l6 
311 
124 


1,355  1,416 
1,456  1..488 
370  338 


176 
127 
178 

39 
9 
43 
7 

167 

294 
_  156 


172 

153 
200 

38 
12 
44 
8 

131 
298 
180 


U.S,  38,056  3&,6:+8 


69 
8 
38 

7 
1 

4 

660 

35 
774 
1,202 
1.350 
3.811 
1.439 
2.839 
4.809 
6,075 
1,872 
2.237 
3.112 

2.621 
1,548 

5 
40 
154 
67 

260 
544 

547 
21 

105 

196 
208 

333 
299 
105 

1,133 

893 
341 
169 
168 
190 
32 
10 

^5 
9 

156 
244 

 185  _ 

40j920_~ 


 Yield  ^er  acre  :  Production  

:  Indi- 
1947    ■  cated 

1  1948_- 1937-46  1  1  _  1948  

Thousand  "bushels 


Average;  1947 
1927-46:  


acre 
Indi- 

catedrAverage 


37^7 
36.5 

32.0 

31.1 

30.7 
32,6 

31a 
29.6 

30,3 
36.7 
33^4 
39o4 
36.3 
38.9 
36,9 
36c  3 
25.2 

27.9 
29.8 

26cl 

23r7 

29.0 
3000 

24o9 
23o7 
25.9 

23-^8 

21  o  7 
15o4 
21.6 

22.9 
21.4 

31.7 

25c  6 
29.2 
19c8 
23. 
31. 


1 
5 

40.7 


29 
30 
22 
28 
41 
39 
45.1 
31<9 
_22»i 
22^. 


Bushels 
35.0 
32,0 
27.0 
36,0 
33  oO 
35.0 
27.5 
25.0 
29o0 
26.0 
30.0 
35.0 
35-0 
43„0 
36,0 
33.0 
23.0 

28„5 
31  oO 

27.5 
29 -.,0 
32o0 
32.0 
27o0 
28c  ^ 

29  =  5 
26.0 
25-0 
20c0 
23.0 

26.5 
23.0 
30.0 
31.0 
27c0 

23.5 

21.0 
31.0 
44.0 

33.0 

3^.5 

21,0 
28,0 
48-0 
41.0 
52.0 
34,0 
_  2710_ 
,  _31.i 
46  - 


3^.0 
34.0 
32,0 

31,0 
32.0 
35,0 
33.0 

30,0 

33,0 

42.0 
41,0 
41.0 

38.0 
39o0 
40,0 
45.0 
24.0 
29o0 
31*0 

28.0 
22,0 
32.0 
32.0 
31.0 
27,0 
29.0 
21.5 
24,0 
19,0 
24.0 
26,0 
26,0 
33-0 
32,0 
32.0 

18.5 
16.5 
33-0 
38,0 
25.0 
30,0 
25.0 
31.0 
39.0 
41.0 
4Q.0 
34.0 
Jl-Q_ 


3,^58 
254 

1,556 
184 
34 
164 
24,351 
1,349 
25,705 
42,140 
43,802 
135,760 

49,53^ 
99,090 
164,029 


2,625 
224 
810 
252 
33 
175 
13,338 
1,000 

19,865 
19,058 
34,320 
117,005 
38,150 
120,873 
163,332 


194,406  .189,609 
46,641  .30,107 


57,784 

71,5,^8 

50,931 
36,022 
116 
1,125 
3,061 
1,766 
7,593 
14,505 
12,331 
355 
1,883 
3,608 
4,199 
8,678 
6,736 
2,756 
26,927 
34,370 
11.924 

7,175 
3,769 
5,412 
864 
249 
1,781 
268 

7,558 
9,434 
^,620 


61,902 
95.511 
62,672 
40,455 
160 
1,216 
3,456 
1,910 
11,623 
19,630 
16,100 
600 
2,415 

6,095 
5,083 
12,480 
9i64l 
3,348 
33,276 
31,248 
10,478 
7v568 
5,049 
6,900 
798 
336 
2,112 
328 
6,812 
10,132 


2.691 

272 
1.216 
217 
32 
140 
21,780 
1,050 
25.542 
50,484 
55,350 
156,251 
54,682 
110,721 
192,360 

273,375 
44,928 

64,873 
96,472 

73.388 
34,056 
160 
1,280 
4.774 
1,809 
7.540 
11,696 
13,128 
399 
2,520 
5,096 
5.408 
10,98Q 
9.568 
3,360 
20 , 960 
14,734 

11.253 
6.422 

4,200 

5.700 

800 
310 

1.755 

369 
7.644 
8,296 


_  _M60  5^7J5_  _ 


-34^  1.231  ^814_1,^1,  £70  _  2^25^85  _ 


UNITE:D  STATE-S  DEPARTM  c.NT  of  AQRICUL.TURE 
Qpj^p   RgrpQ^-p  BUREAU  OF  AG R I o u LTu A L  ECO N o M I cs  Washington,  D.  C. 


as  of 
-i.yiZ.li.-19.i8 

UlltlllllUlllt 


CROP  REIPORXINQ  BOARD  J.iily...9.,...lMa-  

iiiniiiiuiiiMiiiitMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiMtiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiHMiMiitiMMiiiiniiiMiMiiinininniiiniiiiiiHfitii^ 

_BARIEY  ^  

.  ~'  TieloT  per  acre" 


^Tcreage 


Fr  eduction 


:      Harve  sted 

:  "^or 

:  t 

State 

:Average : 

: harvest. 

; Average; 

•  1947 

:  Indie. 

:  Aver  age: 

1947  : 

Indie. 

:1937-46: 

1947 

:  1948 

:  1937-46! 

:  1948 

; 1937-46: 

1948 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  bushels 

Me* 

4 

4 

4 

28  a4 

28.0 

29.5 

110 

112 

118 

Vt« 

4 

1 

1 

26.5 

19.0 

27«0 

120 

19 

27 

IT.Ye 

122 

91 

96 

26.0 

24,0 

28.0 

3,178 

2,184 

2,688 

N.J  a 

7 

12 

14 

28«9 

33.0 

33.0 

203 

396 

462 

Pae 

113 

123 

113 

30  s  4 

33.0 

33.0 

3,357 

4,059 

3,729 

Ohio 

31 

15 

19 

25.8 

26.0 

28.0- 

793 

390 

532 

Ind. 

49 

•20 

17 

24.0 

26.0 

27.0 

1,186 

520 

459 

Ill* 

98 

23 

28 

26.9 

28.5 

29.0 

2,681 

656 

■  812 

Mich, 

177 

115 

140 

29c-.0 

30«>0 

32.0 

5,154 

3,450 

4,480 

Wis. 

■  482 

159 

204 

31^7 

37.5 

35.0 

14,783 

5,962 

7,140 

lp434 

975 

1,209 

26*2 

26.5 

28.0 

37,922 

25,838 

S3  ^  fciSS 

loxva 

232 

34 

44 

26.2 

23e5 

28.0 

6,430 

799 

1  <f  2  3  t'cl 

Mo. 

134 

63 

■  68 

19*8 

23.0 

23,0 

2,661 

1,449 

1,564 

N.Dak. 

1,990 

2^398 

2,638 

20o7 

21.0 

20.0 

42,403 

50,358 

52,760 

S.Dak, 

1,632 

1,432 

1,475 

19«5 

22.0 

22.0 

32,004 

31,504 

32,450 

Kebr  . 

1,130  . 

467 

551 

18o  5 

22.0 

19,0 

21,370 

10,274 

3il!>469 

Kanss 

754 

290 

420 

15«9 

22  «0 

19.0 

12,153 

6,330 

7,980 

Del. 

6 

12 

13 

29o5 

30o5 

185 

366 

■384 

Md. 

65 

77 

77 

29.3 

34.0 

1,866 

2,618 

2,464- 

Va. 

69 

84 

99 

26,9 

29.5 

31.5 

1,864 

2,47-8 

3,118 

W.Va. 

9 

6 

10 

25.7 

29.5 

30,0 

235 

236 

300 

H»C. 

28 

35 

27 

23.0 

28,0 

26.0 

665 

980 

702 

s.c. 

18 

24 

22 

20o3 

26.0 

21.5 

377 

624 

473 

Ga. 

Hi 

7 

6 

1/19.2 

22.0 

20.0 

3/139 

154 

120 

Kyo 

70 

53 

49 

23,4 

25.0 

27.0 

1,617 

1,325 

1,523 

Tenn. 

78 

77 

76 

19.6 

21.0 

21,5 

1,525 

1,617 

1,634 

Ala. 

1 

1 

l/l9.1 

V25.I 

18.0 

17.0 

1/  67 

18 

17 

Miss. 

2 

2 

23.0 

25.0 

T/  68 

46 

50 

Ark. 

10 

3 

7 

~'  17«1 

20.0 

?0 ,  S 

178 

60 

144 

Okla. 

351 

120 

110 

16.5 

18.0 

14-0 

5;,786 

2,160 

1,540 

Tex. 

237 

144 

J-OO 

16.7 

17«5 

4,049 

2,520 

2,vj70 

Mont. 

398 

780 

897 

25.6 

23.0 

26. 0 

10,161 

17,940 

^5  J  3  2  S 

Idaho 

274 

310 

356 

35.2 

37.5 

33-0 

9,687 

11,625 

11, 748 

Wyo. 

104 

152 

172 

29,0 

31.0 

26.0 

3,055 

4,712 

4,472 

Colo. 

602 

605 

623 

23cl 

28.0 

♦  0 

14^144 

13^940 

14,018 

N^Mex. 

27 

36 

43 

20.6 

19.5 

22.0 

536 

702 

•  946 

Ariz  . 

52 

104 

163 

33.2 

37.0 

37.0 

1,749 

3,848 

.  6,031 

Utah 

110 

108 

122 

43^5 

47.0 

44.0 

4,807 

5,076 

5,368 

Nev«. 

18 

20 

22 

35.3 

37,0 

37.0 

633 

740 

'814 

Wash, 

159 

104 

128 

35.6 

35.0 

57.0 

5,846 

3,640 

4,736 

Oreg. 

228 

314 

•  408 

31*0 

35.5 

34.0 

7,2(72 

11,147 

13,872 

Calif. 

Us," 

1,301  1,545 
"12,615  10,947"" 

1,545 
12,177 

27<,4 
23^7 

28c-0 
25^5"' 

2  ^  0  S 

35^945  43,260 
298,8ri""279,18^"" 

6,350. 
■307,  07Q. 

2/  Short-time  average© 


-  47  - 


UNIXE-.D  STAXES   D  EPA  R  T  M  EN  T  OF  AGR»CULTURE 
Crop    RePORX  bureau  of  aqriculturau  euoonomics  Washington,  D.  C.,, 


as  of 

„J.uly„.l...-ia'iB. 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


.JulX-.9.i. .1.9.^3...-  _ 


.lllllllilllllfllKtllllllllltlllllllllllllKinMrillllMlllfllllllltlMIIIIIMII 


IIKMIKIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIM  MIIIIIIHMIlllMlllllimlfllllllllltlltllltin 


RYE 


Acreage  :  ;^er"  acre. 


Production 


State 

;     Harvested  : 

Tor 

Indi-  \ 

Indi- 

'Average: 
J1917-M:. 

1947  : 

harvest: Average; 
1^48  :i 927-46 ; 

1947  ; 

cated.  : 
1948  : 

Averafre 
19.17.=-^4£  . 

•  1947  ; 

cated 
1V48 

Thousand  acres 

Bushels 

Thousand  "bushels 

IT.Y. 

17 

15 

15 

17c3 

19.0 

19«0 

296 

285 

285 

H.J, 

15 

15 

14 

16c.  8 

18,0 

17.^ 

270 

270 

245 

Par 

51 

18 

lb 

l4o7  = 

15.5 

16,0 

279 

256. 

Ohio 

53 

30 

22 

16.4 

17»0 

18»0 

872 

510 

396 

Ind, 

108 

60 

70 

13o0 

14,0 

14.0 

1,411 

840  • 

980 

111, 

68 

57 

60  ' 

12»7 

14„C 

l4«0 

874 

798 

840 

Mi  ch» 

77 

70 

80 

13  0  4 

16„0 

l6^0 

1,022 

1,120 

1.280 

Wi 

172 

87 

92 

11,4 

llc5 

10  .^5 

2,059 

1,000 

966 

Vi  X  U.jd.  e 

290 

164 

262 

13>7 

15  cO 

1  '^-0 

4,180 

2,460 

3.406 

I  owa 

51 

17 

18 

15»4 

15.0 

m  0  ' 

876 

255 

270 

Mrs 

36 

40 

l2ol 

13,0 

524 

468 

5ijo 

a  JJaK  0 

573 

323 

410 

11.5 

13.5 

12-0 

6,765 

4,36? 

4/920 

b .  i^aK, 

5^5 

347 

399 

12,,.  0  , 

14„0 

12  0 

6,681 

4,858 

4, -^88 

Uehr  a 

?7l 

288 

218 

11  .,1 

9.0 

10.0 

4,138 

2.592 

2,180 

EanSo 

85 

57 

46 

10.8 

11«0 

1  '1  n 

XI  -J 'J 

912 

627 

506 

uei . 

13 

19 

20 

13p3 

12,5 

1  0 

170 

2''>8 

260 

MCL» 

18 

19 

18 

14„3 

14<5 

»  J 

255 

276 

234 

va» 

4o 

27 

23 

12,6 

l4,.5 

.  508 

392 

356 

w  •  va« 

6 

3 

3 

12,0 

12,0 

"1  u  n 

66 

36 

42 

"KT  f 

i+3 

24 

25 

10-1 

I4c0 

1  T  0 
-L  ^;  a  ^ 

422 

336 

325 

18 

12 

11 

9.-2 

lloO 

fl  0 

167 

132 

88 

tra. 

17 

6 

5 

8,2 

9c,  0 

inn 

ft 

130 

54 

50 

Ay. 

22 

37 

CO 

12,5 

*\)\  r\ 

1h',n  0 

1 4-0 

^iO 

TOP 

Tenn» 

3y 

cO 

24' 

9»8 

10.5 

10-'^ 

252 

UKia. 

86 

48 

40 ' 

9.2 

10,0 

'J 

787 

480 

380 

Texas 

16 

35' 

60  ■ 

9.8  . 

10.0 

7  0 

420 

Mont, 

36 

39 

38 

11.9  , 

-13-0 

12.0 

434 

507 

456 

Idaho 

6 

5 

4 

14..2  . 

17o0 

15.0 

80 

85 

60 

Wyo. 

18 

7 

7 

9.8 

11.0 

8,0 

186 

56 

Colo„ ■ 

73 

47 

35  ■ 

9o6 

10  ,.0 

8o5 

7^1 

470 

298 

N.Mex, 

-  8 

3 

9^7 

11.5 

9.0 

78 

58 

27 

Utah 

7 

8 

8 

9c  8 

lOoO 

9«5 

68 

80 

76 

Wash. 

20 

16 

18 

11.5 

10.5 

I4c0 

239 

168 

252 

Oreg,, 

36 

40 

38 

13o7 

14.0 

14.5 

-  496 

560 

551 

Calif. 

11 

_  _  15. 

17 

11.9 

11,0 

14  „0 

129 

165 

238 

2^022 

-  2.187 

_  _l2c  1  _ 

12.  S 

12.2 

_  27^328_ 

_  25^977_ 

126,671  _ 

•  RICE 

'  .Acreage  _ 

_:  yie_ld  per  acre  

m 

Pj;ojduct_ion 

State 

Iia-21'^®.st_ed  _  : 

Por~ 

:  Indi- 

"indi-"'^ 

: Average : 
:  19:17-46? 

1947  J 

harvest 
1948 

: Ave rage : 
: 1927-46. 

1947 

:  cated 
:  1948 

Average 
i  1927-46 

;'  1947  ; 

cated 
15?48 

Ark, 
La. 

Texas 
Calif. 


.Thousand  acres 
236        3'^5  373' 
546         613  625 
336         474  502 
 ^^3-80  225  _^2_3  _ 

_i-^_-i8l  _i^627_  2 .723  _ 


Bushels 

49,8     46.0  47.0 

9,4     35,0  37.0 

7.1     50.,  0  U8,0 

66^4_  _76«0  65^0 


Thousand  bushels 


T7.531 


^1.125 


11,667  16,330 
21,403  21,^55 
15,588  23.700  24,096 
11!  802  _  17l860_  _  1^495 
6C>60„  _72,2^5  _  _72'2^Z 


Crop  report 

as  0  f  „ 
July  1,  19U8 


UNITED  STAXSIS   DEPARTMBNT  OF  AC3  Rl  C  U  L.TU  RE 

BUREAU  OF  AQRicuuTusAL  ECONOMICS           Washington,  D.  C, 
CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  J3lY..9.^.29M  ™- 


iMItlMIIMKItlMltll 


SORGHIBS  1/ 


State  : 

Average 

'i  19hl 

— •  ~  —  ~ 

1937-U6 
"~    "~  ~  "~  ~" 

Ind, 

12 

u 

111. 

'21 

7 

Wis.' 

6 

1 

Minn. 

30 

12 

Iowa 

63 

6 

Mo, 

3'30 

"  193 

N.Dak. 

119 

62 

S.Dak. 

'818 

188 

Nebr. 

1,017 

•358 

Kans. 

3,312 

2,256 

Va. 

.9 

17 

W.Va. 

2 

V 

3 

N.C. 

27 
32 

27 

s,.c. 

31 

Ga., 

^9 

55 

Ky. 

h2 

,  37 

Tenn. 

62 

52 

Ala. 

67 

102 

Miss. 

59 

■    ■  57 

Ark. 

122 

^  98 

La. 

'  13 

-  8 

UK±a. 

J-,UUO 

Tex, 

7,101 

5,7)48 

Mont* 

8 

5 

Wyo. 

20 

8 

Colo. 

795 

I490 

N.Mex. 

522 

290 

Ariz, 

50 

61 

Calif. 

-lau 

76 

U.S. 

16,936 

11, 700 

 ;^  Acreage  

FlanteS!  :    ' .  I-fervested 


I9U8 

"^Thousand  acres 


Average 
1937-146 


19l;7 


■  h 
5 
1 
10 
6 

181 

56 
i5o 
365 
2,^27 
,17 
,  3 
U5 
,32 
52 
26 
h2 
91 
IxQ 
80 
"  8 
1,1:05 
6,766 

} 

500 
1^50 

;6i; 
.  122 


12 

■ 

h 

•21 

7 

6 

1 

30 

12 

6i 

6 

525 

.  .  190 

133 

60 

737 

179 

'9'5l 

'  339 

2,9,95 

2,151 

.  8 

.  15 

2 

.  3 

27 

,  27 

32 

,  31 

59 

55 

142 

37 

62 

"^2 

66 

99 

58 

.  56 

120 

95 

-  13 

8 

1,916 

1*353 

6, 712 

5,629 

8 

,  5 

17 

7 

660 

U70 

ii53 

268 

U9 

.  59 

1I43 

.  76 

15,701 

11,297 

Pbr 
.harvest, 
I9U8 


'5 

^  1 
*id 

"  6 

i7? 

1113  ■ 
3>6 

2,^69 
,  lU 
.3 

32 

52 
26 
^  I42 
95" 
>7 
78 
■  8 
1,326 
6,626 
h 
,  7' 

U79" 
iiiB 

62 
.  122 


13,07U 


12,603' 
— f  —  ■ 


l/C-rain  and  sweet  sorghums  for  all  lises  including  sirup 

HOPS  • 
'  TiQlcT  per  acre""  ' 


J'r  oductJon  X/_  T  Z  " 
Indi^  ' 
cated 

 ^l£i|8  _ 

^  Tl-iouisand  pounds^  *  . 

13',929  2.0',358  ^2,008 
17,9i47  16,150  l'5,0U5 
11,656   13,590  11,500 


State 


I9J47 


 _Acreag_e 

_Iferve  sted_ 
!  Aver age : 

 iim-k^L 

 -Acre 

Wash. 
Greg. 
Caiif. 


Rjr 
harve  st 
I9I48 


Average 
1937-ii6, 


13,100 
17,700 
•  9,200 


1,831 

-  915 
1,)498 


7,670  11,700 
19,5I'.0  19,000 
7,750  -9,000 

U.S.~  "  3U7960'3j,700     iro7ooo~  ~l72iTo' 
"l/'Fbr  some  States"~in  pertain . year 's, ' 
available  for  marketing  because,  of  ecoi 
allotments. 


.    ;  Indi- 
I9U7,    :  cated 
>  _  ^  l9kQ_ 
Pounds  . 

1,680 
850 
1,250 


Average 
1937-lt'6 


19i47 


1,7^^0 
'850 
1,510 


•product ion  includes  some  quantities  not  " 
lomic  conditions  and  the  marketing  agreement 
-  49  - 


UNITED  SXAXES  DEPARTMENT-  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop   Report  bureau  or  agricuuturau  economics  Washington,  D.  c, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTINQ  BOARD  JMy-?-JL-i9i8  

'  .Jy  lX-.ia:--ll§-i§.   3^:  op. .  P.jl,  Ie  ,D.  itJ- 

IMinillltMHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^IMIIIIiniMtltlllll|MllllMIIIIIIII*Ml|llllttlllllirilllMMIIHIIIiailllllMIIIIMIItlinilMlt^   tiMIMtlMMIIIIM 


AI,L  HAY 


:  ^fcreage 

• 

lie  id. 

per  acre 

TVoduo^ion 

:  ITarves 

"li'or  : 

• 

:Averag©-: 

TKarvest, : 

iiverage . 

1947: 

Indie. 

.Average 

V    1947  : 

Indie. 

: 1937-46: 

1947  . 

« 

1948  : 

1937-46. 

\ 

1948 

! 1937-46 

1948 

Thousand  acres 

Thousand  tons 

M&dne 

901 

880 

875 

0.93 

1*06 

1  on 

X  .  uU 

841 

950 

P  7 

N.H. 

367 

376 

372 

1.14 

1  9(K 

417 

473 

446 

vt» 

976 

1,052 

1,064 

1*33 

l.ol 

T  AC 

1.45 

1,303 

1,590 

1,543 

Ma  s  s  » 

371 

372 

376 

1.52 

1.65 

563 

602 

620 

R.I. 

36 

36 

35 

1.35 

1.58 

49 

57 

51 

Conn# 

292 

296 

296 

1.49 

1.68 

1*60 

J.  ^  W  V/ 

435 

496 

A7A 

N.Y, 

3,956 

3,907 

'3,870 

1.44 

1.61 

1.55 

5,720 

6,300 

5,998 

H.J. 

257 

253 

257 

1.61 

1.70 

1-65 

413 

430 

424 

Pa. 

O     A  'Z'7 
Cf^Ot 

2,420 

1.41 

1.50 

1.40 

0,435 

3,388 

Ohio 

o  cor? 
CfOCf 

o  en 
dfblU 

2,448 

1.46 

1.40 

1.40 

3,  677 

OpoOc 

3,427 

Ind. 

If  yi^y 

1,616 

1.37 

1.36 

1.35 

0    eyz  d 

ooy 

0    0  a  A 

2,2S4 

.  2,182 

111. 

<i  J  OU  17 

<o  ,  U£70 

Cf  OOV 

1.40 

1.47 

1.40 

Of  jZ/O 

«1 0 
0  ,  0  xu 

,  3,345 

Mich. 

9  711 

c  fOco 

1.39 

1.32 

1.36 

t  7R1 
0,  (  DX 

Of  1 0'J 

3,541 

Tfis. 

A   01  R 

A   1  "^A 
'if  lO'k 

A     Pi  'Z  Q 

4,0oy 

1.68 

1,67 

1.40 

0,  (  /  X 

b,  yxo 

5,655 

Minn» 

'if  'i'iCi 

A  nnQ 
^t,uuy 

•17  '700 
Of  1  CO 

1.48 

1.42 

1.30 

D,  c)  /  0 

0,  bO  / 

4,846 

IoT,va 

/I  QC 

'717 

o,  o± f 

"z  m  9 
0,  'J  Ic 

1.58 

1.55 

1.25 

0,OOD 

D  f  X04 

3,765 

Mo. 

O  f  OOU 

3,  578 

1.13 

1,15 

1,10 

0  ,000 

A  too 

4,  oyii 

3,936 

N.Dak. 

Of  KJD  1 

■2;  9R1 

r?  TOO 

3,100 

.95 

.96 

.95 

9  am 
Cf  yux 

1  Ari 

0,  X4tU 

3,029 

S.Dak. 

Of  uoo 

0,  DO  / 

3,914 

.81 

.86 

.80 

*?  ICC 

Of  ±bb 

3,131 

Nebr  . 

0  f  1  Ov 

A  m  7 

4,338 

.94 

1.13 

.90 

0,0/0 

A  C.Ad 

3,904 

Kans. 

1  c;"?© 
UOO 

9  n97 

1,978 

1.44 

1.54 

1.60 

9    9  CO 

C  f  coc 

0,  lib 

.  3,165 

Del. 

7"? 

by 

r*  0 

68 

1.30 

1.36 

1.30 

yo 

0/ 

88 

Md. 

■  A  'zr\ 
'toV 

A  A  O 

41: -ly 

449 

1.32 

1.36 

1.30 

Ob  / 

bxx 

584 

Va. 

X  f  OUD 

1  ^c;i 
X,  OOX 

1,396 

1.14 

1.06 

1.25 

1  A9.P. 

X  ,  4tOO 

1,745 

Vj'.Va. 

7fi7 

A1  O 
oxw 

794 

1.20 

1.16 

1.25 

Q9n 

QAO 

992 

N.C, 

1    1  QQ 

Xf  CcO 

1,226 

,98 

.99 

1.00 

1     1  7P, 
Xf  XI  u 

1  9n7 

X,  bU/ 

•  1,226 

s.c. 

AQH 

491 

.76 

.78 

,85 

00c 

417 

Ga, 

Xf  0'±  1 

X,  0  I  O 

1,400 

.55 

.51 

.50 

7  "^1 
1  OX 

DJ/U 

700 

Fla. 

ltd 

lib 

lido 

127 

.55 

.51 

.50 

bo 

00 

'  64 

Ky. 

Xfbll 

T  -  O  C 

l,ODO 

1,787 

1.26 

1.44 

1.15 

6  ,  i  OU 

c,b/ 0 

.  2,055 

Tenn. 

1,902 

1,855 

1,784 

1.14 

1.24 

1.05 

0  TOO 

2, 182 

0     0  r? 

2,  297 

-  1,673 

Ala. 

1,040 

o  o 

927 

898 

.74 

.74 

•75 

771 

687 

.674 

Miss. 

901 

806 

780 

1.22 

1.22 

1.15 

1,095 

980 

897 

Ark. 

1,345 

1,370  • 

1,292 

1.11 

1.01 

1.10 

1,501 

1,382 

1,421 

La. 

325 

327 

333 

1.23 

1.17 

.90 

398 

381 

300 

Ok  la. 

1,218 

1,545 

1,503 

1.20 

1.18 

1.25 

1,461 

1,819 

1,879 

Tex. 

1,430 

1,681 

1,552 

.97 

.85 

.90 

1  383 

1  436 

1,397 

Mont  • 

1,994 

2,397 

2,432 

1.20 

1.16 

1.25 

2,405 

2,773 

3,040 

Idaho 

1,160 

1,089 

1,086 

2,06 

2.20 

2.10 

2,392 

2,394 

2,281 

Wyo. 

1,070 

1,115 

1,100 

1.14 

1.19 

1*05 

1,228 

1,325 

1,155 

Colo. 

1,411 

1,405 

1,434 

1.50 

1.65 

1.60 

2,122 

2,324 

2,294 

N.Mex. 

210 

229 

218 

2.05 

2,23 

2,25 

432 

510 

490 

Aria. 

264 

273 

227 

2.26 

2,19 

2,35 

597 

598 

'  533 

Utah 

576 

559 

560 

1.99 

2.10 

1.97 

1,145 

1,172 

•  1,103 

Nev. 

406 

430 

420 

1.45 

1.55 

1.50 

587 

666 

630 

Wash. 

930 

824 

818 

1,92 

1.96 

2.15 

1,781 

1,617 

1,759 

Oreg. 

1,106 

1,089 

•  1,106 

1.74 

1.69 

1.80 

1,918 

1,835 

1,991 

Calif. 

1.911 

2,060 

1.927 

2.80 

2,96 

2.95 

5,361 

6,098 

5,685 

""73,018  75,291 

73,624~3*"^'^"  ' 

"1.36  " 

1.29 

"97,563 

r02,"S"00 

95,018 
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.Mj..ij..ilk8„.  ■  n99"LS*I'^A?.A'J. 


IIMIIMfllMlli 


illflOrHfMIJMIIitllllll 


il|lit*ltU*lllllli 


llMilMtllll«lltlllll 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTm:  HAI  l/ 
:     "  YielS"  per  acre"  ~ 


Acreage 


^o^duc^Tion 


State 

5  Harvested 

:  Pbr 

• 

xnu.x"~ 

; "Average: 

19i;7 

":  harvest 

'Average  * 
'1937-U6: 

1 0)1 7  . 

±yU  (  : 

Co,  oeu. 

!  1937-h6t 

:  19kQ 

-I-740 

Thousand  acre,^ 

ions 

Maine 

h30 

IsOLi. 

1,15 

.  1,10 

176 

168 

161 

l,<;o 

1*.40 

vt« 

588 

589 

601 

i,uo 

T  r'c' 

l»55 

Mass* 

219 

210 

212 

1,00 

l«oO 

17 

17 

16 

loU7 

l»o5 

l»?l? 

Conn» 

'iJil 

'  li;2 

■  lUl 

n  r'O 

l,5o 

1,70 

,  I9  (U 

2,775 

2,721 

2,639 

ItUo 

1,65 

'121; 

'137 

'  138 

l-,i;2 

••  1<5.00  • 

1-55 

ra» 

1^930 

2 ',011; 

2-,  Oil; 
l',97U 

l«3o 

•  1,U5 

UniO 

1,786 

1,99U 

1.33 

1»30 

±,:)U 

lna» 

-9U3 

996 

1,016 

1,20 

le20 

T  On 

TT  T 
JLL1# 

1,290 

l,i;69 

1,307 
1^306 

1,30 

1,40 

l,<;p 

Micn# 

1,239 

1,26 

1«20 

.  1«25 

"tjir  • 

?ris# 

2,Ii93 

2,815 

2,61;6 

lo55 

i«5o 

le25 

Minn. 

'97li 

1,281; 

1,156 

1.1;6 

.  i.Uo 

1,20 

lov^a 

l',910 

2^383 
1,361 

2,002 
1,33U 

1*.^2 

icUo 

leOO 

•95 

Mo, 

1,101 

o97 

lolO 

N,Dak, 

5 

h 

h 

1*21 

1.25 

lo25 

S.Dak, 

11 

15 

17 

I0O8 

ia5 

le.10 

Nebr  , 

15 

ko 

kk 

1^11; 

1.15 

1,10 

Kans, 

U5 

im 

117 

l.o20 
1,28 

1,20 

1,20 

Del, 

33 

28 

27 

1,40  • 

1*30 

Md, 

293 

306 

303 

le2l; 

lo25 

lo20 

va. 

.  U59 

U78 

1;88 

1<520 

1,05 

1«3'-' 

vv ,  v  a » 

liOU 

Ii6l 

l;6l 

Iclo 

,.  1,10  .. 

1*25 

72 

81; 

92 

lolO 

1.15 

.  I0I5 

u-a. 

■6 

8 

8 

,88 

*90 

•85 

371 

502 

U77 

lel9 

IJ4O 

1*10 

lenn. 

178 

207 

.186 

I9I7 

n  or' 
1  =  25 

Or' 

iii.a. 

5 

5 

5 

o95 

f,90 

Miss, 

±u 

1  1 

13 

Jo 

lo20 

.  loOO 

1«20 

fl  v>1> 

ArK, 

2ii 

31 

i 

-1  /-vr' 

lf>Q5 

lolO 

leOO 

17 

21; 

l',02 

1«05  - 

^90 

Mo^, 

176 

219 

219 

i;.39 

1,25 

icUS 

Idaho 

120 

100 

95 

1  "5^ 

-1-  o;5  ^ . 

ITyo, 

83 

88 

90 

i:,?l 

1,20 

lc,25 

Colo, 

I5ii 

155 

158 

-1-0 

N,Mex, 

10 

13 

13 

1 

l-?5. 

1.55 

Utah 

2U 

25 

25 

1.65 

1.75,. 

i»75 

Nev, ' 

26 

31; 

3U 

1.3l 

,  1^50  - 

1.I4O 

Wash, 

191 

163 

171; 

2. ,12 

2,15 

2„20 

Oreg,' 

nU 

112 

125 

Io^jO 

i;,oO.  - 

2o00 

Calif, 

.  37 

.  39 

.  39 

l.,82 

1,75 

2^00 

21,062  23,i;02 

22,356 

lo35 

1«39 

1^28 

19ii7 


Average 
I937-U6 

ThousanS"  Fons 


Indi- 
cated 
I9U8 


1;90 
222 
823 
366 
25 
'222 

U,o56 

'177 
2,621; 
2^390 
l,ll;U 

1,69U 
1^,570 
3,892 
1,1;1;0 
2,573 
1,078 
6 
12 
18 
57 
U3 
362 

556 
1;79 
80 

5 

lil;7 
209 
k 
12 
26 
18 
2l4i 
159 
102 

223 
11; 

liO 
35 
1;03 
205 
.  67 


h9k 
235 
913 
378 
28 
•  21;1 
U,l;90 
'219 
2-,  920 
2:592 
l',195 
2',o57 
l',685 
1;,222 
1,7?8 
3,336 
1,1|.97 
5 
17 
U6 

137 
39 
382 
502 
507 
97 
7 

703 
259 
5 

13 

31; 

25 
27U 
135 
106 
2I;0 

18 

51; 
350 
202 

68 


1^69 
217 
902 
392 

25 
'  -  2l;0 
U,222 
211; 
2,719 
2,566 

1,219 
1^631; 
1,632 
3,308 
l',387 
2,002 

1,267 

■  5 
19 
US 

ll;0 

361; 
63I; 
'  576 
'106 
7 

525 
'  158 

h 

■  16 

29 
22 
318 
128 

■  112 

237 
20 
Ik 
1;8 
383 
250 
.  78 


28,617     32,569  28,721 


i spade za  hay. 
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KMHIIIIMIIIIlttllilll 


<IM<llllllllMtll«tlllllllllllllt*lltlltMii 


ALFALm  HAY 

~lTe  ld~per  ~a  cr  e" 


pastur:^ 

: Condition  JiilyT 


Acreage 


Production 


04-        -1-  ^ 

btate 

:    Harve  sted .  : 
:Average:      ,  „  j 
.1937-U6:  : 

.Pbr  : 
harvest: 
I9U8  : 

•         •  ind  i-- 

'Average  * 
:i9374;6: 

•  • 

• 

19l;7  : 

Indi  - : 
cated: 
19l;8  : 

Av,  : 

193  7^:191;  7 

il9l48 

Thousand  acres 

Tons 

Thousand  tons. 

Percent 

l.fe  1  DP 

3 

I9U0 

lo,70 

1  dr\ 
1,50 

7 

6 

U 

88 

95 

95 

h 

k 

k 

lo9o 

0    n  r' 
2,15 

<::^ol0 

7 

9 

8 

38 

98 

9U 

¥t- 

V    U  0 

21 

2li 

2ii 

2,09 

2,20 

2,25 

li3 

53 

51; 

90 

98 

.  95 

Ivica.  O  O  r. 

11 

11 

12 

2o23 

2^-30 

2ol;5 

25 

25 

-29 

86 

9I; 

96 
y^ 

P  T 

1 

1 

1 

2,21+ 

2,?  50 

2  (,20 

2 

2 

2 

82 

92 

9k 
7*+ 

p.  nrrn 

22 

25 

27 

2,U0 

2,dO 

52 

60 

70 

88 

97 

98 

399 

322 

325 

1»95 

2el0 

2^10 

779 

676 

682 

86 

91; 

92 

y '- 

i»  •  "  • 

68 

60 

66 

^  ,1d 

2,25 

1I45 

135 

li;5 

79 

89 

93 

Pa, 

286 

271 

271 

lo92 

1»95 

la90 

^hl 

528 

515 

86 

92 

91 

1+58 

U12 

358 

I39O 

n  "  or' 

1»95 

lo95 

901 

803 

698 

90 

92 

89 

^y 

ii3lt 

380 

369 

-1  Q\ 

IfcOU 

1690 
2,25 

ls05 

-  800 

722 

■  683 

90 

95 

87 

Til- 

h9h 

'521 

516 

2^26 

2,25 

l-,12l 

1,898 

1,172 
1,693 

r,i6i 

91 

96 

8k 

Mich*. 

1^210 
r,oU7 

1,092 

981I 

1,016 
1,053 

lo?0 

1<»55 

l»oO 

lj626 

90 

91 

90 

¥is . 

2ol2 

^•30 

1,90 

2^232 

2,263 

2^001. 

91 

91 

69 

^  y 

Minn  «. 

1,216 

822 

863 

2,00 

2e05 

1*90 

2,1|.1;0 

1-685 

I,6h0 

89 

.92 

75 

lov^a 

922 

737 

752 

2,<il 

n   n  r' 

lo95 

2,0l;l 

1,585 
736 

1,1;66 

92 

99 

81 

1\'1\J  ^ 

272 

320 

320 

2^30 

2,30 

2*^0 

669 

800 

89 

97 

8k 

T\T  Dak--. 

156 

166 

191 

lo35 

loUO 

T      1  A 
IcUO 

216 

232 

267 

62 

95 

8k 

296 

-  Iil2 

'U57 

1«.^9 

lc55 

-1  ■  1, 

i=a5 

•  U2l; 

'639 

-  663 

82 

97 

85- 

TvTphT  . 

773 

r^ooU 

1,051; 

^*72 

0  ■  r\r' 

2c05 

±0  rO 

1;355 

2 ',058 

r,792 

79 

98 

79 

658 

1,016 

1,036 

lo90 

lo95 

0     1  A 

1^288 

1,981 

2,176 

79 

97 

87 

Delo 

5 

6 

6 

0    0  c^ 

2..  25 

2  c  25 

11 

11; 

ll; 

79 

81; 

91 

Md, 

51 

51; 

0  i^O 

^0^ 

2. J  05 

^oOO 

2r35 

88 

105 

108 

81 

91 

91 

Va, 

62 

9h 

120 

2olO 

2o20 

131 

207 

282 

81; 

80 

-9'o 
✓  > 

W.Vao 

hk 

56 

57 

2,03 

0  OA 

90 

118 

125 

87 

31 

91 

N.Co 

9 

19 

28 

^(,00 

-«35 

0  OA 

19 

U5 

62 

80 

79 

82 

72 

60 

75 

Ga, 

3 

1.  /o 

T  ^A 

la  ro 

7 

5 

5 

76 

85 

73 
I-' 

78 

86 

70 

20I; 

261; 

26U 

2^,06 

2o30 

leOO 

1;2^ 

607 

1;75 

86 

96 

71 

Tdnn« 

99 

171 

180 

2,20 

2.,1j5 

lo90 

222 

ia9 

3U2 

78 

89 

62 

Ala« 

6 

11 

15 

1*62 

lc60 

lo70 

10 

18 

26 

77 

86 

7^ 
\j 

c  q  _ 

63 

it9 

2,28 

2^0 

2^10 

lUU 

107 

103 

70 

1  y 

88 

7)1 

ArKe 

Q7 

1  m 

2. .36 

2o40 

2,50 

0  ( 

03 

La« 

±0 

1  R 
±0 

2.313 

2o00 

2,10 

5^ 

JO 

Qc. 

61 

Oklao 

287 

U21 

1«89 

1.  90 

2«00 

51;5 

800 

900 

80 

92 

82 

Tex, 

115 

I3I1 

I3I; 

2,50 

2,50 

290 

■335 

-335 

78 

81 

63 

Mont» 

672 

790 

771; 

iM 

le60 

i-,75 

1,108 
1,9U6 

1,26J4 

1,35)-; 

88 

9\ 

9k 

Idaho 

801 

772 

772 

2ol;3 

2,60 

2,i;5 

2,007 

1,891 

91 

9\x 

^5 

3U6 

3I45 

335 

I068 

1.65 

1.60 

582 

569 

536 

91 

98 

76 

Coloc 

636 
131 

606 

630 

2^03 

2^20 

2«20 

1,291; 

1.J33 
1;23 

1,386 

82 

100 

§^ 

NcMex, 

lU6 

136 

2.69 

2. .90 

2.90 

2,60 

351; 

39'i 

66 

70 

87 

Ariz,^ 

19ii 

210 

176 

2.^1; 

2ol;5 

i!97 

^ll;. 

i;58 

76 

61i 

78 

Utah 

U35 

388 

392 

2,21 

2oU0 

2;25 

960 

931 

882 

82 

96 

86 

Nev« 

108 

lud 

106 

2ol;l 

2oV0 

2^60 
2v65 

261 

292 

276 

89 

90 

91 

Wash« 

307 

302 

299 

2cl;l; 

2cn5 

7)49 

7U0 

792 

88 

68, 

99 

Or  eg  4. 

279 

'2U6 

236 

2,56 

2,65 

2,75 

•715 

■652 

'6h9 

88 

91 

98 

Califo 

'872 

1,005 

'901; 

Ua35 

U06O 

l;e60 

3,797 

n,623 

1;-,158 

80 

72 

81 

"  il;76oo  iir,?o8" 

ll4,9^7' 

"_?ol6 

2o2-5~ 

2,I6'~ 

3i;3uO  33,II7F  3'2.32"5"  ^5" 

"32  ~ 
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MIIIIKIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIMtlllllltlllt'lMMUMIIIi 


..Iuly...9-.  -19A£  , 

„3.i:QQ..,P.oM._c.(E.„:D.1UX 


lIMMitllltllH 


LEGP^-OjiZA  HAY 
_  Yield  per  acre  : 


s   Ac_re_ag_e 

State-- -.^i^I^i^i^--  * 

s Aver  age 


Production 


*  Avei^Pire  ° 

.QK„    r  iiar/est  J-.^-o^         l9'-^7  :cated 


Average 
1937-^^6 


19^7 


Indi- 
cated 
19-^8 


Thousand  acres 

Tons  : 

Thousand  tons 

Ohio 

1/  9 

8 

i/l»17 

lo30  ■ 

1»20 

1/  10 

12 

10 

Indo 

89 

100 

75 

I0O7 

1„20 

1.10 

97 

120 

82 

Illc 

108 

108 

83 

1.04 

1^10 

i»05 

113 

119 

87 

Mo, 

1,130 

1,^4-50 

1 . 305 

1,01 

1»00 

1.00 

1.153 

1,450 

1 . 305 

Kan  So 

1/65 

108 

80 

l/l«07 

i»05 

1.10 

1/  70 

113 

88 

Del. 

1/11 

17 

T/la09 

1.05 

1  on 

1/  12 

18 

1  ft 

xo 

Kdo 

1/28 

ko 

42 

l/l„07 

1»30 

1.0'^ 

1/  31 

52 

44 

Vao 

^16 

1^06 

X  «  xu 

440 

'^?(^ 

W,Va„ 

1/25 

20 

20 

1/1,06 

1.10 

lao 

1/  26 

22 

.  ^07 

530 

^-^77 

loOq 

I0O5 

1.15 

445 

I'  r'  r 

55  b 

5^9 

c 

125 

222 

249 

,88 

.85 

o95 

114 

189 

237 

Ga, 

127 

200 

186 

o84 

.85 

08O 

107 

170 

149 

729 

75^ 

709 

1,25 

1^00 

830 

942 

709 

1'enn„ 

1,185 

1,119 

1,063 

1.0s 

1«10 

.95 

1,288 

1,231 

1,010 

Ala„ 

112 

104 

99 

«84 

085 

•  85 

94 

88 

84 

MiGS^r, 

259  ■ 

33i^ 

321 

ia« 

1.15 

lao 

306 

384 

353 

Ark,. 

•  557 

732 

695 

o98 

<i85 

.95 

550 

622 

660 

La, 

81 

108 

110 

1^24 

lolO 

.95 

101 

119 

104 

Okla„ 

i/50 

130 

130 

1/1 «00 

c95 

1.00 

1/  51 

124 

130 

"671^8" 

iTo"^  ~ 

I0O3 

~  r,oo~ 

5.807 

~677'^8~ 

~67l67 

WILD  HAY 

Acreage 

d  per  acre 

Production 

* 

Harvested  ; 

For 

Averp^^e  ' 
J 1937-46; 

;  Indi- 

• 

Indi- 

: Avera.f^e  s 
 il917::46  ? 

]947  : 

harvest 
1948 

1947 

;  cate 
i.  19^8. 

J 'Average 
^•1937^46 

•i    1947  : 

*  \ 

cated 
1948__ 

Th: 

us and  acres 

Tons 

Thousand  tons 

Wiso 

149 

106 

11'^ 

lnl8 

1.15 

lao 

175 

122 

129 

Minno 

1,427 

1,308 

1,203 

1.11 

lao 

1«00 

1.578 

1.439 

1,203 

Iowa 

120 

80 

78 

lcl8 

1^20 

ia5 

l4l 

96 

90 

Mo, 

.150 

150 

150 

1.13 

lo30 

lao 

169 

195 

165 

y«Dakc 

2,112 

2,607 

2,477 

084 

o90 

.85 

1.799 

2,346 

2,105 

S.Dak„ 

2,337 

3,067 

3v282 

.70 

» 75 

e70 

1,680 

2,300 

2,297 

2,703 

2,815 

3.096 

.70 

»80 

«65 

1,907 

2,252 

2,012 

660 

Kans  0 

622 

702 

660 

I0O5 

lolO 

1,00 

655 

772 

Ark» 

177 

218 

207 

1«07 

<,90 

1.05 

188 

196 

217 

Oklao 

407 

4I1-9 

427 

1,08 

1-  10 

1.05 

441 

494 

448 

186 

200 

200 

1*03 

.90 

190 

>  190 

■  180 

Monte 

743 

380 

906 

.37 

.^0 

649 

748 

8I5 

Idaho 

131 

146 

146 

1  J,  1.  X 

lao 

lao 

146 

161 

161 

OclOo 

4b7 

500 

490 

.33 

c95 

„70 

388 

475 

?+3 

4l3 

470 

479 

«9^ 

lao 

o95 

395 

517 

455 

H^Mexo 

19 

18 

16 

.7^ 

.80 

09^^ 

15 

14 

15 

4 

3 

.86 

,70 

.35 

4 

2 

"Jtah 

85 

109 

109 

lol^ 

1.25 

1.10 

101 

136 

126 

Her.. 

2^4 

259 

251 

1*05 

lao 

1«10 

256 

285 

276 

Va,-ih, 

45 

41 

40 

I.IQ 

1,15  ■ 

1.40 

53 

47 

56 

251 

300 

315 

lnl4 

lao 

lo20 

285 

330 

378 

Calif  o_ 

176 

172 

181 

1.2^ 

IrlO 

_  l-»30. 

221 

139 

J2^S 

^2  States 

12,^66 

~i476oo 

1^>S33~ 

088 

,91 

.83 

11,437 

13,306 

12,363 

ohort-time  average. 
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UNI"rE:D  STA-fES   DEPARXMEINT  OF  AG  F<1  C  U  L  F  U  RE 
Crop    Report  qureau  of  agriculxurai.  Eoor-OMios  Washington,  D.  C, 


'as  of 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARO 


SOYBEANS 


3.J.O0.F.tM«.(.?.QD^T.u)„ 

CQ'-fP^AS 


State 


Acreage  gro-wn  alone 
for  all  purposes 


Acreage  for  beans 


Stocks 
on  ferms 
July  1 


Acreage  gro-vvn  alone 
for  all  piorposes 


Average 
1931-k6 


19h1    t  l9hQ 


Harvested      :  For 
Average:        „  ; harvest 

Thousand  acres 


19li7 


19h8 


«:  19kl.  19U8 


Thousand  acres 


ThouScbuo      Thousand  acres 


16 

7 

6 

10 

5 

5 

13 

11 

— 

— 

N.J. 

33 

25 

22 

1/  10 

10 

9 

21 

19 

2 

1 

1 

Pa^ 

81 

-  50 

U5 

~  21 

17 

16 

3k 

20 

Ohio 

■  993 

i;ooo 

9hO 

'766 

-950 

908 

813 

U39 

Ind, 

1,1;26 

1-1656 

1,U90 

1,012 

1,5231,386 

-783 

56U 

19 

5 

k 

111, 

3,2^1; 

3,8ul  3,U57 

2,62U 

3,6223,215 

1,950 

978 

150 

55 

36 

Mich<> 

lUO 

90 

75 

85 

76 

6k 

77 

26 

— 

— 

— 

Vfis, 

137 

50 

38 

32 

26 

21 

kl 

17 

— 

— 

— 

Minnt 

■315 

-992 

8U3 

-  202 

■  920 

792 

-427 

276 

Iowa 

i^^Uo 

1,8U6 

1,U95 

1,18C 

i,75Ul,U2i 

1,068 
57U 

789 

lAOr. 

3'97 

9m 

777 

357 

825 

720 

)495 

65 

28 

25 

N,Dakc 

1/  6 

8 

8 

1/  5 

6 

6 

7 

3 

— 

— 

— 

S  oDak^ 

1/  13 

55 

38 

1/  11 

50 

3h 

11 

3.2 

Nebr  c. 

*  28 

35 

31 

1/  22 

32 

29 

10 

111 

— 

Kan  So 

15'6 

2)il 

193 

117 

222 

181 

65 

kl 

21 

38 

32 

Del* 

55 

60 

5I1 

30 

k2 

36 

kk 

k6 

— 

— 

Mdc. 

76 

70 

62 

25 

3h 

30 

29 

9 

7 

3 

3 

Vao 

lii9 

150 

156 

63 

95 

100 

39 

78 

52 

16 

m 

W.Va^ 

hh 

19 

17 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

362 

363 

399 

203 

261 

277 

im 

117 

150 

55 

50 

s.c. 

.,  37 

U5 

56 

11 

17 

20 

16 

17 

373 

180 

lli9 

Ga*' 

91 

;  6k 

67 

12 

ih 

15 

2 

3 

336 

175 

172 

Jlao 

29 

25 

25 

Kye 

llh 

17c 

177 

50 

109 

118 

86 

1U3 

37 

13 

15 

Tenh«, 

200 

205 

215 

35 

60 

60 

12 

23 

98 

97 

27 

Ala*" 

276 

18  9 

170 

20 

ill 

51 

lU 

7 

176 

76 

8U 

MisSo 

32U 

233 

233 

72 

95 

105 

li2 

13 

209 

70 

7k 

Ark» 

28ii 

330 

331 

158 

283 

2U7 

82 

51 

275 

90 

86 

La», 

108 

110 

121 

25 

2k 

25 

12 

Ih 

101 

50 

50 

Okla, 

20 

20 

16 

5 

li 

8 

2 

0 

126 

50 

55 

Tex, 

2h 

6 

5 

k&o 

186 

167 

U.So      10,914;    12, 89ii  11,537 
1/Shor b-time  average c 


7,162  11,125  9,900    6,389  li,252     2,710  1,1^3  1,069 


imo  BS.A.NS 
Acreage 


State 


Average 
19l;2-ll6 


Planted 
19li7 


19)48 


_  Plar vested  _ 
Ave'rage     :  , 
I9U2-.I16    :  191+7 


For 

harve  st 
19kQ 


Okla  o 


83 


65 


Thousand  acres 

55 


56 


1+2 


U2 


«  54 


unitl-^:d  s^rATES  dbpartmenx  of  agricu L-tu f^e: 


Crop  Re.porx 

as  of 

„Jh1xJ.a-A.^1^§.  - 


BUREAU    OF--    AGi  R  IQU  L.TU  RAU  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


Washington,  D.  C. , 

I?-i8   


IIMtnilllllll.ltHIII  -  IMIIHIIIIII 


lllltlllKIKiHnill 


State 




Xcreage  for  alT  purposes"" 
:         'int'er'pl&Tpte'd         T  "*  ^quivaTerTt  solid  2/ 


avm  a 


Tor 


Thousand  acres 


Tenn«_  

JTOTAL  

S  •  C  o 
Ga* 
Flac 
Ala© 
Mi£S « 
TOTAL^ 

La. 

Okla. 

Tex« 

N.Mexo 

_T£TrL_  ■ 

u.  s7  ; 

l/~Revised 
■bitne  aver  a 


152 

285 


164 
320 

 _5 

489 

1,418 

272 
605 
20 


156" 
326 
4 

29 
1,475 
280 
593 
19 


152 
286 

 8_ 

447 
36""" 
1,309 
339 
610 

 £8__ 

__2_2_3  3_1__  " 
52 
30 
167 
645 

 3/_7 

_898~  ■ 

interpTanted 


164 
321 

 _5 

490 
30 
1,571 
336 
619 

 21 

2j577 
"""IT 
12 
346 
919 
14 


156 
327 

 4 

_  487 
•  30 
1,628 
342 
604 

 20 

1*124 
16 
10 
311 
828 
14 


445 
'3"? 
1,061 
234 
560 
36 


497 
210 
98 
Jt 

"en" 

3~ 
2 
4 
21 


2 

-  ~2- 

306 
128 
28 
_2 
"466" 
"  "Z" 
1 
14 
24 


_  2. 

-2 
306 
123 

22 
_  2 
455 

"2 
1 

12 

24 


1,9_2_5 
50 
28 
164 
635 
3/7 

3,'S'54 

7  27 


2,344 
16 
12 
339 
907 
■_14 
T,2_8_8 

4,  m 

Acres 


2^396 


15 
10 
305 
816 
14 


31 


41  39 

   496 

^rovin  ^lohe"  p'lus~'one-half  th~ 


].,308 
acr  e  s  « 


Z/  ShorT- 


 Z^^HJi  £icr;sD_A!ro  tht^eshed  

A-cr'eage  harvested  l/~    z    Yield  per  acre        3  Production 


State 


Ixverage 
1937-46 


;    1947  2/ 
Thousand  acres 


Average 
l_937.-4£ 

Pounds 


1947  2/ 


Average 
1937-46 


1947  2/ 


Thousand  pounds 


Va« 

149 

162 

1,172 

1,220 

174,185 

197,640 

N,C. 

268 

301 

1,153 

1,030 

306,260 

310,030 

Tenno 

8 

5 

745 

800 

6,185 

4,000 

TOTAL 

425 

468 

T,150 

1,093 

486,630 

511^670 

28 

26 

619 

550 

16,705 

14,300 

Gao 

852 

1,,124 

700 

695 

589,938 

781^180 

Flac 

93 

105 

620 

■  660 

57 ',430 

69,300 

Ala. 

405 

463 

674 

630 

271,438 

291,690 

Miss  4, 

26 

15 

384 

325 

9,809 

4,875 

TOTAL 

1,403 

1,733 

680 

670 

945 p 320 

1^161^.345 

Arkt 

21 

8 

"  36^ 

350 

7,507 

2,800 

La« 

11 

5 

346 

300 

3,812 

1,500 

Ok  la. 

127 

325 

478 

450 

59,836 

146^250 

Texc 

539 

836 

-456 

420 

242,008 

351,120 

TOTAL 

3/  7 
703 

14 

3/1,031 

458 

950 
433 

3/7;  006 
318,,770 

15,300 
514a976_ 

S, 

2,531 

708* 

^6~" 

T,750,718  ■ 

2J.87^9S5~* 

l^Equivalent 

solid  acreage.-; 

^^Revisedc 

5^  Short-. time  avern 

.ge* 
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UNITED  STA-TES  DEPART  MEN  X  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop    Report  bureau  of  agricultural  eoonom-cs  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  reporting  board  July  9,  19^S 

J.v^zAx.l9M   JIP.o       (I -DTtn 

BEAFS,  DRY  EDKLE  l/ 


;  Acrea£e 

; ■     Yield  per  acre 

Production 

State 

r  Harvested  : 

Fo  r  • 

'Average 
; 1937-46 

* 

Indi- 

1 Average 
[ 1937-46 

Indi- 

5Average : 
:1937_if6: 

i9i^7  ; 

harves  t 
1948 

19472 

cated 
1943 

1947  : 

cated 
1948 

Thousand  acres 

Pounds 

Thousand  "ba. 

-s  2/ 

riame 

o 

b 

7 

1,012 

1,100 

1,000 

(y 

Ob 

70 

ivev  lorK 

TOT 
131 

125 

-1-5-1- 

949 

1,100 

1,050 

1  0)\Q 
1  ,  ^'-l-O 

1,375 

1,586 

1  cniga.n 

0 

533 

^ 

856 

670 

850 

4,515 

3,129 

4»c46 

1*L  ±            to  U  Oct 

-1 

X 

T 

X 

f  f  r 

556 

0  A 

350 

_p  JJ 

^ ; 

u 
s- 

Total  1!F«E« 

680 

599 

6t^ 

Dor* 
0 

/b'-l- 

899 

5  839 

4.  S74 

TT^^4.'u   "nplrn  t;  a 

i  Or  uil    -i-'Cirk.w  u  cL 

37  1 

1 

3/  708 

850 

9 

8 

■ — 

38 

73 

00 

1,434 

1,450 

1,400 

■548 

lc058 

1»232 

26 

?1 

1,2^6 

1,400 

1,400 

287 

364 

434 

Idaho 

13  b 

T  Cut 

1  700 

1.941 

2,341 

Wyoming 

73 

107 

101 

1 .29'^ 

1.3^^0 

1,400 

94/J- 

1,4^4 

l,4i4 

Washington 

3 

6 

1,082 

1,200 

1,200 

33 

48 

72 

Total  N»Wo 

265 

365 

362 

1,42Q 

1,442 

1,509 

3.771 

5,263 

5,464 

Colorado 

305 

321 

315 

562 

800 

^50 

1 , 717 

2.568 

2,048 

Fev;  Mexico 

203 

13c 

147 

317 

210 

375 

676 

273 

551 

Arizona 

13 

1-4 

13 

494 

430 

450 

64 

60 

58 

Utah 

6 

7 

8 

600 

900 

850 

36 

63 

68 

Total  GoWo 

528 

472 

483 

471 

628 

564 

2;  496 

2,964 

2,725 

Califo  Lima 

161 

149 

145 

1,358 

1,406 

1,400 

2,187 

2  ,,095 

2,030 

Califo  Other 

198 

174 

191 

1»139 

1*303 

1(200 

2,373 

2,268 

2,292 

Total  Calif., 

359 

323 

336 

1.267 

1.351 

1,286 

4,560 

'-^.363 

4,322 

,    United  States    1,832  1,759 

1,816 

914 

976 

1,003  16,716  17.164 

18.218 

1/     Includes  "beans  grown  for  seedo 
2/    Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleared), 
3/     Short-time  average. 


PEAS,  DRY  FIELD  l/ 


Acreage 

;          Yield  -per  acre 

Production 

Harvested 

;  For 

:  Indi-: 

Indi- 

State\ 

Average  S 
1937-46  : 

1947 

harvest 
;  1948 

'Average 
;i937_/+6 

\  1947 

:    cated  ^f^!;^^^f^ 
:    1948  r 1937-46 

i  1947  I 

cated 
1948 

Thoufc 

and  acres 

Pounds 

Thousand  bags  2/ 

Wis, 

5 

1 

1 

933 

1,050 

900  z+5 

10 

c 

Minno 

3/  4 

7 

3 

3/  918 

600 

600  3/  38 

42 

18 

N.Dak, 

3/  13 

18 

7 

3/1,140 

1.080 

1,030  3/  152 

194 

72 

Montci 

32 

23 

8 

1*173 

1,060 

1,250  372 

244 

100 

Idaho 

121 

150 

87 

lv2iG 

1,320 

1,000  1,529 

1,980 

870 

Wyo. 

3/  2 

2 

2 

3/1,102 

1,200 

1,200  3/  25 

24 

24 

Goloo 

19 

21 

16 

846 

900 

950  159 

189 

152 

Was  ho 

198 

247 

148 

1,323 

1.350 

960  2,712 

3,334 

1„421 

Orego 

21 

24 

•  15 

1,326 

1,180 

1,100  289 

283 

165 

Calif  0 

27 

19 

790 

800 

213 

152 

U,  S  0 

412 

520 

306 

1.242 

1,252 

975  5.278 

6,513 

2,983 

1/  In  principal  commercial  producing  States.     Includes  peas  grown  for  seed  and 
cannery  peas  harvested  dry„    2/  Bags  of  100  pounds  (uncleaned). 
Short- time  average. 
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U  N  l-TED  STAT EIS  DERA'RTWCT-N  T  OF  AGi  Rl C U  l.  T  U  RF. 
Crop   Report  bureau  of  Aor-{ict>.i-Tu«Au  HrcoNOMics  Wasshington,  -Di  c,, 

as  of 


C  RO  P  R  E  P  O  R-TO  N  O  B  O  A  R  D 


IMilMMIIIIIIIWIIMUIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIlflllflMMMItllllKIIIMIIIK 


i(llllMllilllll(lltl»1i)lMllMllitl)tt>f  IIIMtltUHIIttllUI 

FLMSBSD" 


lllllliMHItlltlMIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIIMIKinMtlMltlillllll 


July:  9,L. 


XcreaTge' 
Harves'ted"' 
Average : 
1937-46: 


rTD-elT  per"  acre" 


TV eduction 
1947 


State 


1947 


":harTest 
_:^1948_ 


Average'' .      ,     Indi'c.  'Average 

I937l4e*  ■^-^^^    .1948  -  'igsv-^e 


Indie, 

1948 . 


Thousand  acres 

BU'She  is 

,  Thousand 

bushels 

v/i  J.  J.  \J 

o 

- «  o.u 

24 

111, 

±/  o 

c 

D  .1 

/I 

'X 

l/l09 

72 

Mich* 

~"  7 

r  1 

7 

R  o 
o,  w 

59  . 

■3.8 

56 

Wis,, 

R 

17 

«L  X  #  w 

89  .  ' 

188 

187 

Minn, 

1.107 

1-373 

1  fiOfi 

■L  J  w  \y 

■  9-8 

11-0 

11-0 

■  10,950  , 

15  , 103 

17,666 

I  ov/a 

141 

79 

/  u 

11.9 

.13.5 

x^.w 

•    1,690  . 

1,066 

1  ORO 

Mo, 

9 

-  7 

7 

6.2 

.  5.0 

6,0 

53 

35 

42 

N,Dak, 

857 

1,425 

1,510 

-  6,5 

8.0 

7.0 

6,039  . 

11,400 

10,570 

S,Dak, 

276 

585 

684 

o  ^ 
•  O.D 

10,0 

2,506 

5,850 

6,840 

Kans  , 

137 

107 

iO<5 

6,8 

7.0 

6,  b 

Qc;7 
uO  1 

7AQ 

c  7  n 
b  /  U 

Okla. 

19 

4 

3 

6,8 

6.0 

7.0 

112  . 

-24 

£1 

Tex«, 

1/36 

91 

160 

1/8.4 

9.5 

6.0- 

.  1/287 

864 

960 

Mont,. 

180 

168 

96 

6,0 

6.0 

6.0 

.1,200 

1,008 

576 

Idaho 

3 

3 

1 

1/9,3 

10.0 

9a0 

29 

30 

9 

Wyo, 

1, 

2 

1 

3/4.8 

4.5 

4.5 

4  . 

4 

Ariz. 

1/15 

20 

35 

1/22.8 

26.5 

23,0 

-    1/348  . 

530 

805 

Wash, 

3 

4 

4 

i/io.e 

13.0 

12,0 

28 

5-2 

48 

Qreg, 

3 

7 

11 

1/10.5 

■14.0 

-  10.5 

29 

98 

116 

Calif, 

139 

.  122 

190 

17.6 

21,5 

21,0 

2,402 

2,623 

3,990 

U.S. 

2,938 

4,026 

4,514 

9.0 

9»9 

9.7 

26,756 

39,763 

43,662 

J/~Short. 

■time  average. 

SORGO  FO;:?,  SIRUP 


State 


Acreage 

'^aFve'sted'.  ;  ^.  For" 

Xverage"  T     ~  i  harvest 

1937-46  :.      1947  .:  1948 


I  Acreage 
~Har ve'Jte'd" 
Average : 
1937-46:  1947 


For 
harvest 
1948  . 


Thousand  acres 


Thousand  acres 


Ind. 

2 

1 

1 

19 

■  16 

•  12 

111. 

2 

1 

1 

!  %. 

13 

13 

>  10 

Wis. 

1 

1  . 

1 

i  Tenn. 

18 

15 

^  10 

Iowa 

3 

1 

1 

!  Ala, 

31 

28 

•  18 

Mo. 

9 

5 

4 

!  Miss. 

24 

25 

•  16 

Kans  « 

2 

2 

2 

.  Ark. 

19 

.  16 

•  12 

Va. 

3 

2 

2 

•  Le., 

3 

.  2 

2 

W.Va. 

2 

3 

3          •  i 

.  Okla, 

•  5 

3 

3 

N.C, 

12 

13 

10           .  i 

Tex, 

13 

6 

6 

s.c. 

11 

9 

9  J 

I  U.S. 

■■^191 

~l62 

123 

«  57  - 


UNITED  STAXELS  DEPARTMENT-  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop   Report           bureau  of  agricultural  economics           Washington,  D.  C, 
as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  J^lX  .S^„12^8  

July  1,.  19^8  3: do'  PnMo("E,D.T,) 


TOBACCO 


Acre?ee 

Yield 

p^er  acre 

• 

Production 

State 

1  Harvested 

• 

:  Indi- 

«  • 

Indi- 

' ViaTVP t 

.Average  [ 
;  193  7-46*. 

• 

19^7 

!  cated 

Average! 

1947  : 

cated 

1947 

'  .  1948 

!  1948 

'.1937-46; 

1948 

Acres 

Pounds 

Thousand  iDOunds 

Mas  s  p 

5,920 

7,400 

7,500 

1,528 

1,5^9 

1.422 

9,039 

11.462 

10,666 

Conr.r 

16,550 

19,100 

■  19,100 

bOO 

1,33^ 

1,271 

1.258 

22,079 

24,280 

24,035 

1   •  I  • 

900 

800 

1.3^^5 

1.350 

1.350 

1,215 

1.080 
58.518 

810 

Pa, 

32,760 

39,400 

0  0    f  r\r\ 

38,500 

1,421 

1.^85 

1.501 

46,758 

55.770 

UnlO 

24,760 

18,500 

±V , rUu 

1,014 

1,142 

1,143 

24,894 

21.125 

22,525 

ino-o 

10,600' 

9,300 

9,300 

■  1.056 

1.099 

1.146 

11,117 

10,220 

10,655 

T.TJ  _ 

22,350' 

24,300 

,  /  JO 

1,450 

1,479 

1.525 

32,420 

35.930 

31,562 

Minno 

590 

600 

1.195 

1,200 

1.200 

706 

720 

600 

Mo. 

6,110 

5,200 

5,300 

1,018 

900 

1.000 

6.196 

4,680 

5,300, 

Kans  p 

320 

200 

OA  A 

974 

950 

1.050 

3O8 

190 

.210, 

39.450 

48,000 

hrj  AAA 

750 

800 

775 

30,049 

38,400 

36.425 

Va, 

130,210 

139,300 

113 ,100 

953 

1,111 

1.232 

123,892 

15^^.752 

139.381 

WpVao 

3,100 

2,800 

2,700 

924 

1,200 

1.200 

2,850 

3. 360 

3,240 

652,280 

792,600 

607,000 

999 

l.lii-5 

1,148 

654,807 

907,181 

696,550 

109,400 

137,000 

1  A  T  AAA 

101 ,000 

86,900 

1,018 

1.135 

1,175 

112,382 

155,^95 

118.675 

Gao 

87.160 

107,900 

953 

1.178 

1.050 

83.1^5 

127.142 

91.278 

Flao 

20,420 

26,500 

21,000 

892 

1.020 

9^5 

18,042 

27,036 

19,839 

Xy, 

367,460 

3^9.500 

332,100 

992 

1,102 

1,094 

366,501 

385.073 

363.232 

Tenn„ 

113,080 

115,600 

102,900 

.  1,036 

1.215 

1.206 

117,382 

140,500 

124.095 

Alao 

380 

400 

400 

800 

-  925 

.  900 

299 

370 

.360 

La* 

420 

600 

300 

444 

415 

550 

184 

249 

165 

U„S«    1.644,220  1,845.000  1.535.800   "~l7008~  1.142  1,145"  2^5  2.107.7^3  1.757.373 


POPCOEH  1/ 


_Acr_ea£e_ 


State 


:  Pl^i^ied. 

: Average; 
: 1937-^6: 


1947 


1948 


 Harve£te_d  

Average      :  .g^r, 
_l937-46^        _  „  _ 
Acres 


For 
harvest 
1948 


Ohio 
Indo 
111. 
Hichc 
lov/a 
Mo. 

Febr^ 
Kanso 
Ky. 
Oklp  . 
Tex, 
Calif, 

U.S."  

1/  In  princiral  commercial  producing  States. 
2/  Short-time  average. 


11.530 

4.100 

12,000 

11,420 

3,900 

13.000 

9.400 

14.100 

.  12,990 

9,400 

12.870 

13.000 

16,500 

12,610 

12,600 

2.990 

600 

3,000 

2,7Q0 

500 

40,100 

22,000 

18,000 

38,130 

20,000 

8,480 

10,000 

11,000 

3,070 

10,000 

7.900 

5  O'lo 

2/15.500 
7.950 

4,000 
3,100 

^.000 
4,000 

6.000 
3,100 
13,000 
24.000 
4,000 

•  .  7.250 

3,''^o 

5,040 
'2/13,5^0 
7,155 

4,000 
2,800 
61500 
5,000 
4,010 

2,160 

2,0-^0 

2,000 

2,120 

2.000 

125,960 

83,700 

126,700 

119,665 

80,700 

12,000 
14,100 
16,300 

2.800 
18,000 
11,000 

6,000 

2.800 
13,000 
22I0OO 

4,000 

2,000 


124.000 
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APPIilS,  COMMERCIAL  CROP_J./ 

;  Production 



Area  and  State    :  Average  :           .                s  i  Indicated 

 1_  J.237-!iS_  _  1  ^  i^^^   J-l^l  i_  _  1948_  _ 

Eastern  States:  Thousand  "bushels  " 
North  Atlantic: 

Maine  686  76?  930  1,066 

New  Hampshire  736  k^S  838  838 

Vermont  626  i|-24  3/      799  871 

Massachusetts  2.^+89  2»000  2,86^  2,833 

Rhode  Island  227  129  187  197 

Connecticut  1.302  1.111  2/  1.273  965 

New  York  15i059  3/l5,ll6  3/l5.0^5  13,500 

New  Jersey  2.899  2,970  ^    1,935  l,Sk8 

_  Pennsylvania  8.O31  8^568  6,6l2  _  5i876 

_Total_North_Atlantic  ]^  ~  1^2^J.^Z  III  l3l»I^^  II  I  I  I  32 '5^1  III  Z^l*l^^ 
South  Atlantic: 

Delaware  839  682  33^1-  3^0 

Maryland  '  1.737  1,872  938  1,060 

Virginia  10,698  3/12.975  5 #072  9,010 

West  Virginia  k.Z^^Z  5.075  2,820  3,2^3 

_  North  Carolina  -  1,0 65  1,2-^8  768  9^k_ 

_Tot5l_South~AllanTic  I  ~  1875 81I I  1 1 121,852  I  I  I  I  I  I  2.*1?K  III  J-I'I^I 

Tojtal  Eastern  States"  50,637  53/393         ~  ^0,4l5  "  ^2,591 

Central  States: 
North  Central: 

Ohio  i^,360  2,350  2/  3,038  2,178 

Indiana  l.il52  1.17^  3/  1.^89  908 

Illinois  3.136  3.573           '  ^,187  2,548 

Michigan  7,233  7,560  3/  6,^00  4,830 

Wisconsin  704  Q96  *~       799  7^9 

Minnesota  I8I  65  2/      272  99 

Iowa  .           198  12k  108  I3I 

Missouri  1,343  1,230  1.630  846 

Nebraska  226  68  88  96 

Kansas  668  5l4  3/      755  ^26 


Total  North  Central 

19.501 

17.654 

18,766 

12,811 

South  Central: 

Kentucky 

293 

278 

276 

234 

Tennessee 

III 

378 

396 

308 

Arkansas 

677 

Z56 

518  _  . 

Total  South  Central 

1.313 

1.333 

1,428 

1,060 

Total  Central  States 

20,814 

18,987 

20,194 

13.871 

Western  StatesT 

Montana  276  50  3/      238  -234 

Idaho  2.307  3A  1,233  1/  2,075  1.680 

Colorado  I.501  1/  1,100  2/  1«568  1,440 

New  Mexico  746  955  l/      620  938 

Utah  466  3/     364  3/     505  S51 

Washington  27»607  32,710  1/33.^80  .28.652 

Oregon  2-,  925  2,970  3/  2,864  2,892 

California  7.780  7,648  11,082  7,200 


Total  Western  States 

43.607 

47,030 

52,432 

43.587 

Total  35  States 

115.058 

119,410 

113,041 

100,049 

1/  Estimates  of  the  commercial  crop  refer  to  the  total  production  of  apples  in  the  commercial 
apple  areas  of  each  State,  2/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some 
quantities  unhaxvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.    In  1946  and  1947,  estimates  of  such 
quantities  were  as  follows  (1,000  "bu.^j    1946  -  Virginia,  100;  1947  -  Connecticut,  25;  Hew  York, 
451;  Ohio,  91;  lad. ,  30;  111, ,  375;  :.  ich, ,  2C0;Minnesota,  14;  Nebraska,  3;  Kansas,  23;  Ark.  ,113;  Kfont., 
29;  Idaho, 58; Calif, 1,125,  3/  includes  tne  following  quantities  harvested  "but  not  utilized  due  to 
■abnormal  cuiiage  (1,000  "bu.):  1945  -  New  York »  227;  Virginia,  100;  Idaho,  20;  Colorado,  20; 
''Jtah,  40;    1947  -  Vermont,  16;  Connecticut,  25;  New  York,  438;  Ohio,  152;  Indiana,  70;  MichigazL,-55; 
fennesota,  28;  Kansas,  37;  Montana,  21;  Idaho,  104;  Colorado,  232i:  New  Mexico,  37j  Utah,  55; 
Washington,  670;  Oregon,  20.  -  6X 


■                          UNIXE-D  STATES  DHIPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop    Report            bureau  of  aqriculturau  economiqs           Washington,  D.  C, 
as  O^'  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  J.m-Z'.  ..%...l.9lid.  

*rtiriTMTii»riiMiriM»TrMriit»iriiiiiiiTii7riMiiMiiiuiiiHiiHiiMiiiiiMn   ii(iiiiinii»iiiiii»iiiiiiininiiiiiiiMiiiiiiMii;Miniiiiiii.iii. 

HIAOHES 


IIIIUIIIIIIIIIIII 


state 


Ave  rage 


Product.ion.^/. 
19^6  ' 


19^7 


Indicated 
19^8 


Tho  usand 

'"bushels 

NoHc 

-1  ii 
l^l- 

5 

22 

15 

Kass. 

70 

85 

73 

E.  lo 

-  16 

■  15 

13 

15 

Conn. 

.  128 

154 

-        y  ~K 

160 

160 

N,y. 

1,377 

1 , 682 

1 , 440 

1 , 218 

N.J. 

1.3^9 

1,776 

1,617 

1,300 

Pae 

1,960 

2,226 

1,920 

2,124 

Ohio 

875 

553 

1,020 

936 

Ind. 

■  385 

519 

725 

510 

111. 

1,49^ 

1.529 

2,^13 

1,456 

Micht 

3.319 

5,100 

4,3:0 

3,72r> 

Mo. 

676 

1 . 09^ 

1  i  288 

677 

Kans^ 

76 

15^ 

12 

112 

Del, 

395 

408 

171 

31^ 

Md. 

539 

646 

425 

550 

Va. 

1,480 

2„64o 

1 , 680 

■  1,333 

W.Va. 

51^ 

583 

388 

600 

iir,c. 

2vl31 

3,160 

2,905 

1,764 

S.C: 

3.151 

5,99^+ 

6,630 

3.320 

Ga. 

5,037 

5.628 

5,810 

3,280 

ria. 

89 

96 

64 

81 

707 

672 

783 

528 

Tenn. 

1,004 

5'-^0 

1,209 

521 

Ala. 

■  1,388 

1,250 

1.525 

1,225 

Miss. 

856 

868 

854 

Si? 

Ark. 

2,190 

2,479 

2,  2?0 

2,336 

La, 

293 

293 

270 

300 

Okla. 

464 

598 

464 

206 

Texas 

1,698 

1,856 

1.696 

961 

Idaho 

262 

285 

357 

287 

Col3. 

r;  816 

•     ■  1,985 

2,106 

1 . 922 

180 

360 

94 

98 

Utah 

650 

700 

933 

853 

Wash. 

2.031 

2,700 

2,817 

2,112 

Oreg, 

5'-+7 

729 

851 

■•    ■  663 

Calif. ,all 

27  ,37'^ 

37,086 

33,336 

3^,002 

Clingstone  2j 

16,776 

23:085 

21:377 

22,6^8 

Tree  stone 

10,597 

14,001 

11.959 

11,33^ 

Other  States 

1-58 

'206 

U,S.  

_ 66,725 

 36_^643  

 ^82,602  _ 

 70,384 

1/  '^or  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  incl':'des  some  qu&ntUies  unharvestet 

Oil  accouiio  of  economic  condition;^. 
2/  Mainly  for  canning,, 

2/  "Other  Slates''  totals  include  Iov;g,  Fe^braaka,  Arizona,  and  ITovada 
peach  production  for  those  States  diccontmued  begicniuf!  with  the 


Estimates  of 
ly47  crop. 


62  •« 


Crop  Reiport 

as  of 
.  Jaly...l».„15M  


UNITED  STAXES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU  OF  AGRjcuUTURAL  ECONOMICS          UTashingt Oil ,  D.  C, 
CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  J uly...9.4...19M.  


iiiiititifiriitiiMiii 


iiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiMtiiiiiitiMiiiti 


tlllllllltllllllMlllltlllHIIIIMMII 


State 


Average 
1937=1^6 


_  Production. 1/   

19^6  ;  19^7 

Thousand  "bushels 


Indicated 


Ma  -J  e  - 

7'^ 

J  ( 

C  onn . 

4a 

ITo  Y. 

9^1-6 

960 

Pa. 

^IS 

34^ 

262 

C7U 

Ohio 

368 

13'i 

Tnd» 

198 

l^'2 

154 

111. 

27n 

330 

Mich , 

916 

696 

650 

OCA 

350 

Mo. 

266 

1^1-8  s- 

216 

J-OU 

Kans  a 

106 

90 

99 

7  7 

12'+ 

Va. 

327 

353 

J  J  J 

280 

Wo  Va. 

99 

"ii-6 

N,C, 

302 

299 

298 

S.  C. 

132 

126 

127 

Ga, 

379 

396 

385 

ria. 

158 

207 

19^ 

?l4 

193 

115 

13^^ 

Tenn, 

223 

120 

183 

118 

Ala. 

306 

3^1-3 

288 

280 

Mi  s  s  „ 

3A-2 

•  3^7 

350 

335 

J  J  J 

Ark. 

177 

195 

204 

201 

La. 

187 

235 

207 

219 

Dkla. 

1*56 

157 

209 

145 

Texas 

39^ 

^07 

402 

226 

I  daho 

70 

58 

Co''  o 

1  7Q 

0  f 

155 

x^  J 

ULah 

1^9 

115 

205 

143 

V/ash.  ,A11 

7,056 

8,890 

8,305 

6.237 

Bart'lett 

5,156 

6,750 

6,156 

4,312 

Other 

1,900 

2,1^0 

2,1^+9 

1.925 

Oreg, ,A11 

^,31^ 

6,120 

5.724 

4,627 

Bartlett  , 

1,775 

2,335 

1,975 

1,675 

Other 

2,539 

3,785 

3.749 

2.952 

Calif, ,A11 

11,038 

12.918 

14,376 

10,043 

Bar  Llett 

9,663 

11,168 

12,33^ 

8,751 

Other 

1,375 

1,750 

2,042 

1 , 292 

Other  States  2/ 

J300 

U.S.-  

10j^22 

3^^Ui+7 

■  15^12 

26,3^4 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 

on  account  of  economic  conditions. 
2j  ■'Other  States"  totals  include  Maine,  Hew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Nev/ 
■  Jersey,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Uew  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Nevada, 
Estimates  of  pear  production  for  those  St&tes  discontinued  Ijeginning  with  the 
1947  crop. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF"  AGRICULTURE 
Crop    Report  bureau  of  aor!Cui-turau  economics  Washington,  r.  c, 


as  of 


ily  1,  19l;8 


CROP  reporting  board 


iiiiiiiiiifiiii 


MMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllllllltl 


iifitiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiii 


GRAPES 


Prod-uc^ion~l7  _ 
19h6         ;  19U7 
Tons 


Average 
1937-Ii.6 


Ihdicatad 
I9U8 


N.Yc 

Ohio 
Ind, 

Mich* 

loiva 

Mo  a    ■  . 

Kans» 
Vao 
YifaVa  ft 
NoC. 

Ga  o 

Arke 

Ariz* 

17a  sh« 

Qrego  • 

Calif All 
ITine  varieties 
Table  varieties 
Raisin  varieties 

Raisins  2/ 
Not  dried 

Other  States  3/ 


55,360 
2,250 

16,330 

17,190 
2,500 
3,700 

33,820 
3,090 
5,570 
2,350 
1,810 
1,325 
5-,300 
1-5160 
13870 
8,570 
'  Q70 

13 ',150 
-  1^,850 

2,5o5,Uoo 
575,100 
■  U82,200 
l3liU8',loo 

255-,  050 
1^27,900 

17,570 


6k, 500 
2,i>00 

19',  500 

12 ',500 
l',900 
2',300 

31,000 
2^700 
3  5 100 
1-^600 
2,200 
1,800 
5,100 
l',100 
2,200 

10^800 
1,000 

19,U00 
-  l',600 

2,918-,  000 
681.,  000 
■  63  0',  000 
IjOOlijOOO 

183  s  000 
872^000 

14,800 


60-,  000 

r,900 

18',  100 

i5iUoo 

2',[|00 
3 ',20c 
U2i5oo 
2-^600 

3 ',800 
l',900 

1^800 
-  900 
5,600 

1^100 
2',  600 

12,600 
r^ioo 

21,i|00 

.  1^,500 

2, 8  72',  000 
517,000 
'620^000 
1^735^000 

3 15',  000 
U75,ooo 


52,300 

1,700 

16,900 
Hi,  700 

2,500 

3,200 
39^200 
3ilOO 

3,600 
2,500 

2;  600 

1,800 
5;  500 

1-3  000 

2,700 
ir,8oo 

r,30Q 
22,000 

-  ij5oo 

2,819-,  000 
602 ',000 

'621^000 

1,596,000 


Uo  s. 


2,701,135 


3,119,500 


3,072,U00 


3,006,900 


1/  Pbr  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unliar- 
ves^ed  on  account  of  economic  conditions, 

2/  Dried  basis:  1  ton  01  raisins  equivalent  to.  about  h  tons  of  fresh  grapes, 

3/  "Other  States"  totals  include  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  ' 
Vfisconsin,  Nebraska,  Dela'vare,  Maryland,  Ilorida,  Kentucky'',  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Idaho,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utahc     Estimates  of  grape  pro- 
duction for  those  States  dnscontinued  beginning  with  the  19^47  crop* 
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Crop  Report 

as  of 
jJulj^_l,_1948  


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OT  AGRICULTURE 

BUREAU  OF  AQRicuuTURAL  ECONOMICS           WashingtoWi  D.  C.» 
CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  tlwly..a^„134fl  

.a:-QO..il.ii.-(Jl.Il».Il-X 

    KatiisAaal 


UltllllllltMIIIKHItMtiriMlllllltUlHllflMIl 


IMHIMIUIHIMUM*IIMMIHIIIIIIIMIII*lfmiHMM»IMIill»lllllllimillimU»IMtl  »||IHIHIII»MlH1l»«l»"lt|l«»llMl«l»MMfMIIItHIMMIIimiH 

CITRUS  FRUITS 


IlllIlMIIIIXMIII"""'"*' 


CROP 


AND 


STATE 


Production  l/ 


Average:  : 
1936-45:  ^^^^     :  ^^^^ 


:  Condition  July  1 
:     (new  crop)  1/ 
lio.^rveragi':"    :  ~~ 
1947      11937-46:  ^^^^ t  ^^^^ 


Tnd: 


CRAITGES; 

' California,  all 
Navels  &  Misc»  2/ 
Valencia  s 
Florida,  all 

Early  &  Midseason 
Valencias 
Texas,  all  z/ 

Early  &  I.fTdseason 
Valencias 
Arizona,  all  2/ 
Navels  &  Ilisc* 
Valencias 
Louisiana,  all  Z/ 

■5  ^at7s~57     ~  3  "  Z 
^     "TotsTl  Early  <5:  J.'lTd season  S/" 
Total  Valencias 


Thousand  boxes 

Percent 

A  ^  CIO 

4d,oo<: 

44jOiO  oojOoU 

46,600 

oc 

18  203 

17,680  19,670 

19,100 

77 

f  1 

71 

83 

2fi  3?Q 

w  W  ^  U  w  «/ 

26,330  33,860 

27,500 

77 

77 

1  r 

81 

33,030 

49,800  3/53,700 

58,200 

70 

66 

69 

18,125 

25,400  3/30,500 

31,000 

4/69 

66 

70 

14,905 

24,400  23,200 

27,200 

5/67 

65 

68 

2,942 

4,800  5,000 

5,800 

75 

76 

57 

1,722 

2,880  3,150 

3,480 

76 

57 

1,220 

1,920  1,850 

2,320 

mm 

75 

57 

697 

1,210  1,200 

780 

73 

61 

65 

327 

570  600 

480 

■MM 

55 

63 

371 

640  600 

300 

mm 

67 

68 

288 

330  410 

300 

72 

75 

74 

~'83',?8F 

To5",150  ~lT3,840~iri768b 

lie 

Z  Z^I  z  z 

76* 

38,664 

46,860  54,330 

' 54,360 

mm 

M  M» 

44,824 

53,290  ■  59,510 

57^320 

m  m 

mm 

3,190 

4,200  3/4,700 

3,900 

58 

59 

59 

TANGERINES; 
^'lor'i'da 

XlT  oranges  and  Tangerines: 

-    5_State£  5/_        _   ^1*^1  104,350    118,540  n5j5^580 

(g]PEFRUIT;  "~  "~ 
Ji'lorida,  all 
Seedless 
Other 
Texas,  all 
Arizona,  all 
California,  all 
Desert  Valleys 
Other 


22,830 
8,840 
13,990 
16,121 
3,031 
2,611 
1,115 
1,496 


32,000 
14,000 
18,000 
24,000 
4,100 
3,350 
1,220 
2,130 


3/29,000 
3/14,000 
^15,000 
7/23,300 
7/  4,100 
3,120 
1,220 
1,900 


I^MOf S ;  ~ 

California  5/ 
LIMES: 

Tlorida  5/ 
June  1  forecast  of  1948  crop 
Fla»  Limes 


135 


200 


170 


33,000 

60 

65 

62 

15,000 

4/64 

■66 

64 

18,000 

¥/58 

63 

60 

24,000 

"~  67 

72 

51 

3,000 

72 

76 

67 

2,860 

76 

78 

83 

940 

^81 

73 

84 

1,920 

4/79 

81 

82 

62,860 

64 

69 

59 

12,700 

74 

78 

76 

190 

67 

68 

78 

210 

■  mm 

Tollomng  yeax»    In  Calif,  picking  usually  extends  from  aibout  Ortt.l  to  Dec. 31  of  the  following  year. 
In  other  States  the  season  Deeins  about  Oct.l  and  ends  iQ  early  sumner.  except  for  Florida  limes, 
aarvest  of  viiiich  usually  starts  about  April  1.    Tor  some  States  in  certain  years, production  in- 
cludes some  quantities  donated  to  charity*  unharvested,  and/or  eliminated  on  account  of  economic 
conditions.    2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines.       Production  includes  the  ftllowing 
Jiantities  in'i946  not  harvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions  (1,000  boxes):    Oranges, Florida 
Jtexly  and  Ifidseason,  900;  Tangerines,  Florida,  800;  Grapefruit,  Florida  Seedless,  800;  Other, 
^,8C0»    4/  Short^time  average..    5/  Net  content  of  box  V2iries.    In  Calif,  and  Ariz,  the  approximate 
|verage  ror  oranges  is  7715.  aiid  grapefruit  65  lb.  in  the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb,  for  Calif. gre^e- 


^  following    .    .       _  _  _ 

Conditions;  Tex.,  ,500,000  boxes;  Ariz.,  923,000  boxes  (480,000  boxes  unharvestod  and  443,000 
aoxft?  dumped)*  «.  65  - 


Ur.'l-TED  SXATtS   C  CPARX  M  ETJ  T  OF  A3  Rl  C  U  l_T  U  RE 
Crop    RgipORT  bureau  cf-  aqriculturau  economics  Washington    D.  C. 

as  of  CROP  REPOR-riNQ  BOARD  July  C  IQ'l's 

J[ulX-l>..lMi..:   iiQQ^Fjn^JhiZ. 


IMItlllllMIII 


MlltllMltliMl.liii'titlllllltlll 


ifMMKiltlltlillii 


CHERRIES 


ItllMIMIIIIIIIIIIlllllllllllllliiMfitllittnlil 


state 


Sweet  varieties 
!F?" oH'uc'tT  on  T/~ 
"AveFage""^ 
1938-46 


1947 
Tons' 


Tndic 
1948 


Sour  variefci'.s 
T'i-'oductioh"!/ 
~VveFage~:~~  TqT.-      J  TnTTic'c" 
1938-46  :     -^^^^       :  1948 


1947 
Tons 


New  York 

2,078 

2,200 

2,100 

175  256 

14,800 

19,500 

Pennsylvania 

1,522 

900 

900 

5j,689 

4  J  600 

5,800 

Ohio 

511 

280 

260 

2,770 

2,>20 

2.030 

i\/r*i  rtV\  1  VI 
iviicnigan 

4,000 

/  q  con 

Vfisconsin 

— 

10,922 

9,000 

18,000 

5  Eastern  States 

7,200 

7,F80 

7,260 

7T,359 

80^020 

100(^350 

Montana 

230 

1,120 

1,120 

286 

410 

360 

Idaho 

2,196 

2^380 

2,590 

572 

680 

650 

Colorado 

400 

490 

490 

3,407 

3,9:J0 

4,620 

Utah 

3.256 

3,500 

3,700 

2^244 

3,200 

3,600 

Washington 

25.178 

25,600 

24,500 

5,356 

4,,  200 

1,800 

0"-  e  gon 

20^.767 

10,800 

18^800 

2,339 

1,1.00 

2,100 

California 

27,444 

28.000 

22,  [500 

mm  *r 

7  Vfe stern  States 

79,471 

71,890 

73,500 

11,204 

13.^850 

13,130 

12  States 

86,670 

79,270 

80,760 

8  S^.  5,62 

93,870 

11?^,  460 

:         "      "AT]  varieties 


oduction  l/~ 
State                 :  Average      :     10/7  Indic* 
 ;                                       _  _  _  1   ■ 

Tons 

Nevr  York                           19,575    ,        177000  21,600 

Pe?n sylvan ia                 '    7,340             5,500  6  700 

Ohio                                    3.^402             2,400  2' ''90 

Michigan                          59,,1Q0           53,500*  59*000 

Wisconsin   10.8?0_  9,„000  _18.000. 

V  Eastern  Sta_t"es  Z^t-  'PL  87,4b'")'  ' 

Montana  '    193  "         1,530*'  l''^48b"" 

Idaho                                  2,^351             3,060  3,^240 

Colorado                            3,776             4,450  5,110 

TJtah                           .        5,200.            6,700  7.,3C'0 

Washington                      29^,080           29^800  26^300 

Oregon  ,                          22,305  .         12,200  20,900 

j38lifornia_  i^^i^lO  ._  28_j_00O  J2_^:500  

7n;Vesl:ern  Stat^£  _     _  90,37_0  85,7  ~0]_' 36  d3C__ 

/~12_  ^bates]^  _  "  _^^^'ij27  I^IP'         Z^2'C~iP-  " 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  somci  quantities  uiiharve.^te 
on  account  of  economic  condi'tiionso 
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Crop  Repof 

as  of 
July  1,  19hQ 


UNIT  t.Q  STAT-E.S  PEIPARXMENT-  OF  AGRICULTURE: 

BUREAU  OF  AG R lou LTu RAL  ECONOMICS           Washington,  D.  C. 
CROP  REPORTING  BOAF^D  J^ilX.^j.jAS.   


nillttMIMlltllUMI 


APRICOTS,  PLUMS  AND  PRUIJES 


1^ 


Production 

"17 

Crop  and  State 

:  Average 
•    1^3  7-li6 
"  Tons~ 

Tons"' 

;  19U6 

Tons 

i9k7 

Tons 

:  Indicated 
_:_  __19U8 

Tons 

APRICOTS : 

T^esh  Basis 

236,000 
21,1400 
8',U00 
267,500" 

California 

^.Tashington 

_  Utah  

3  States 
PLIIIS : 

216,300 
18,080 
5:^.305 

159, 000" 
22',  500 
10,000 

l91,"500 

306,000 
27-300 

5^Uoo 
338,700 

165',  000 
28,000 
)4i.500 

■  ■"i97i_5oo'" 

Michigan 
California 

Idaho 

Tfashins'ton, 


all 


> 


Eastern  Washington 
Western  Washjjigton 
Oregon,  all 
Eastern  Oregon 
YIestern  Oregon 


I|,290 
75,100 

19,380 
214,580 
15,870 
8,  710 
8I;5  790 
1)4,880 
69,910 


l',6oo 
71,000 

28,200 
26,000 
19,600 
6,/'400 
2/92,100 
20,100 
2/72,000 


6,000 
100,000 

22,1400 
29,100 


14,000 
7li,000 

37jOOO 
23,100 
19,100 


3 ',700 
69,000 

23,200 
20,000 
17,200 


Ujooo 
3)4,1!- 00 
18,900 
15, 500 


19,800 
9,300  ■ 

101,100 
18,100 
83,000 
Dry  Basis  3/   

^  _  California   206,000       226,000       213^000_  l^Ol^OOO 

I/Fot  some  States  in  certain  yeaxs,  production  includes  some  quantities  uiiharvested  on  account 
of  economic  conditior.s.     In  1945_,  1946,  and  1347,  e.-itimates  of  such  quantities  were  a,s  follows 
..tons);  1945  -  Apricots,  Ut?h,  550-,  Plums,  California,  1,000-  Prunes,  Western  Oregon,  9,700;  1946- 
^  Prunes,  West  eru  Oregon,  4,200;  1947  -  Apricots,  'v^asliington,  1,960;  Prunes,  Western  Oregon,  3,500i 

2/lncludes  2,000  tons  harvested  but  not  utilized  due  to  abnormal  cullage. 

3/ln  California,  the  drying  ratio  is  appro^:inately  2|-  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to  1  pound  dried. 


2,800 
I9,l!00 

25,000 
195,000 


MSCELIANEOUS  Fl-JUITS  AND  NUTS 


Crop  and  State 


FIGS: 

California 
Dried 
Not  dried 
OLIVES : 

California 
ALI>"'0NDS : 

California 
vaUJUTS : 
California 
Oregon 
2  States 
FILBERTS '. 
Oregon 
Washington 
2  Stat as 
AVOCADOS : 
ilorida 


Condition  July  1 


Average 
I937-I46 


83 
57 


19l;7 

Percent 

81; 

50 


I9U8 

83 
75 


_jProduction  1/  \ 

'Average  :       .  „  Indicated 

_1937-Il6_:_  r_  _        lA^-  - 
Tons 


2/32,100  2/38,000 
-  15,730    -  16,000 


l45,liOO 

20,490 

5S,v/0 

~6g,060 

)4,239 
706 

2,573 


Ii  0,000 

29,200 
59,000 
"of,  5^00 

7,7CC 
1,100 
~_  6,8csO 

2,300 


29,600 

61:  000 
_9i00O 

70^000" 

5,600 
_  ^880 . 

6A80 ' 


_56  5U___  _l42_ 

l/pbr  scr.ie  State?  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  q_uantities  unhar- 
vested  cn  account  of  economic  conditions.    In  19li.7,  estimates  of  such  quantities 
vrere  as  follovrs  (tons);  Wa] nuts,  Oregon,  100^ 
2/Dry  basis* 
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UNITEID  STATE-IS   DEPARTMEINT  OF   -kC.  Ri  C 'J  i„T  U  REl 

Crop    RepOPX            bureau  of  aqricuuturau.  economics           Washirgton,  D.  C, 
as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Jy3X.S^..lM8  

..j.uiy-  .i^..i24a   3:00.  pa.k.  a^*.D...iOL 

iflllllliiniMIIHriMrll-lllllllllt(>MIII(illl|(ll  IIIIIMIIIIIinillllMMIlMIIIIMIHIMIinrilMlllr'llnillilllliillnillHItMIIIIIIIUMHIIIMIINIMIIHMMUIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIItlMIIIIHIM 


POTATOES  1/ 


GROUP 

AND 

STATE 


Acreage""         "    %    "YTeTd  per  acre     :  "~ProTuctl"on 
Harveste'd  Vo'f  ~'"  :  :rnd'i~:  s  slndi- 

harvest  ;^'^®^^5®:  1947  :cated:^^®^^e®  :     1947  tcated 
1948     : 1937-46^  .^^^g   :1S37»46.  ,^.,^q 


Average: 
1937-46:  ^^^^ 


Thousand  acres                        Bushels  Thousand  bushels 

SURPLUS  LATE  POTATO  SYW^:   ^ —  ~ 

Maine  '                      l77     ~    182           184  285        345  330  50,964  62^790  60^720 

New  York,,  L«I«          58           61             59  242        330  300  14,202  20,130  17^700 

New  York,  Upstate  138           81            83  117        160  170  15,907  12,960  14,110 

_  L^I^^l^^L^^  _     IPL  IPZ  _  _    ^^si^^  is^PZP 

_      3_  Eastern      _      5_36   433   ■"435  188_«4    2£3aOj56  5_6 ToO^^BSg  113, 855J.llj_605 

lichTgan"*                197         Tl^         ~106 104      '"105  120  20,3'lT  127390    12. ,720 

Vfisconsin                167           96            86  85        105  loO  13,915  10,080  8^600 

Minnesota                207          121          HO  94        120  125  19,334  14,,520  13,750 

North  Dakota           149         134          135  112        150  1^5  I63873  20^100  19^575 

South  Dakota             30           23            22  75         80       90  2,324    1^840  1,980 


5  "Central 

751 

492 

459 

~9Te7 

119. 

8  123.4 

7r,758 

58^930 

56  .625 

Nebraska 

75" 

52 

.52 

138 

155 

165 

10^340 

8,060 

8.,  580 

Montana 

17 

13 

15 

112 

140 

135 

1.875 

1^820 

2,025 

Idaho 

150 

130 

150 

234 

220 

240 

35^113 

28 5 600 

36,000 

Wyoming 

14,9 

12,4 

13»3 

146 

200 

170 

2^111 

2!,  480 

2,261 

Colorado 

81 

74 

76 

187 

260 

230 

15,121 

19^240 

17,480 

Utah 

15c,0 

13o5 

14^5 

171 

185 

175 

2,557 

2^498 

2,535 

Nevada 

2e7 

2o3 

1«5 

186 

210 

185 

502 

483 

278 

Washington 

39 

34 

40 

214 

260 

260 

8,349 

85840 

10^400 

Oregon 

42 

39 

43  ' 

219 

260 

260 

9,299 

10^140 

11,180 

California  l/ 

37 

34 

37 

301 

330 

350 

11„068 

11^220 

12,950 

ToH/'Je'st'ern 

•47360 

404 

-  Ji?  ,23  _ 

202oP 

231o 

0~234o4 

■""96i33'B" 

93,381 

103  ,,6  92 

TOTAL  re  ' 

Tj75Qs6 

329  e^' 

1^36  ©3 

T53o9 

20O0 

"3" 2  03,  5 

269,982  266,176 

271",  922 

OTHER  LATE  ^'OTATO 

STATES : 

New  Hampshire 

7,5 

4,7 

4-7 

156 

190 

165 

1,159 

893 

776 

Vermont 

12.1 

7  c  2 

7a 

134 

150 

140 

1,613 

1,030 

&94 

Massachusetts 

19«4 

16.3 

16  cO 

148 

195 

160 

2,885 

3-178 

2,560 

Rhode  Island 

5e5 

6,3 

6.8 

196 

240 

190 

1,083 

1^512 

1,292 

Connecticut 

17  e5 

13o7 

14.2 

184 

250 

220 

3,218 

3,425 

3.124 

Vfest  Virginia 

31 

25 

24 

97 

135 

110 

3,029 

3,375 

2^,640 

Ohio 

84 

42 

42 

108 

130 

135 

8,963 

5,450 

5,670 

Indiana 

44 

25 

22 

116 

150 

145 

4,932 

3.750 

3,190 

Illinois 

31 

12 

11 

86 

88 

90 

2,664 

1,056 

990 

lov/a 

46 

13 

12 

99 

75 

110 

4,457 

975 

1,320 

New  Mexico 

3,8 

3fl  6 

3«0 

77 

85 

85 

295 

306 

255 

TOTAL  11  OTHER  LATE  301^5 

168,8 

162.8 

115  c,  4 

148« 

2 140,1 

34,298  25,0T0 

22.811 

29  LATE  STATES 

2,051el  1, 

493  rO 

143  0  5 

194c 

4  196^6  304^260  2  91, 186  294^733 

INTERFiEDIATE  POTATO  STATES: 


^ew  Jersey  61           60            57         173        219     207       10,473  13.,140  11,799 

Dela^vare  4*1          3.j2          2,9       85        105       86            344        336  '249 

Maryland     '  20»5        14ol         13.4     106        148     140         2,176    2,087  1,876 

Virginia  74           63            53         120        150     175         8,968    9^450  ii"o25 

Kentucky  42           34            3/L           89          99       85         3.774    3^360  2*690 

Missouri  36           20            26         106        106     123         4,003    2,120  2^460 

Kansas  24           12            H           92          99     107         2,189    1,188  1.^177 

Ar_izona  _   Oo5_  £00  5._1  _  _185_  29_0_  _270   756_  _lj^740_  1,J77 

■?"0r  AL  "S  ~  26ye2_  _  2 1_2  ,3_     JOG  o4  _  i^i^^  _15_''i.5_15_S  e_2  __32_,, 6e2_  3_3_j_427_  32^g 

.INTEMDIATE  2,328v^3  l.,_710s3_  L'lP^J^  -.J^^-l  J-Qi'L132 a  336^62  3_24^6J.3J5_27^"586 
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UNITED  STAXE:S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AC.  R!  C I ,  T  Li  F?F. 
QpQp    Report  bureau  of  aqriculturau  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 


as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  Jy.iy— 9.1—3-9-^^-  ^ 

rillltUlltllltlllllllllllllfllllllllMIMIIIIItMIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIftMIIMIIMIMIIIIIMIIIIHIIIMMIIfllHIIIIItMIMMUIIMII^  ' 

  _  ^OJATOES^  l/Ji  c  ont  inued  )  

XcFeage"  Tiel"?  peF  aTcFo      t  Froduc^ion^^ 

Harves'te'd      :""  Tor  j         tTnd'i- :7  ~       *      ' « J-ndT-*" 

rYer7g"7":harvest:^'!;!^^f®t  l^'^^icatedi^'lf^^f^t  1947  :cated 
1957.461    ^^^7  :    1948  ,1937-46,         ,1948  ,1937-46,  ,1943 


AND 


STATE 


Thousand  acres 


EARLY  POTATO  ST/iTES:' 


North  Carolina 

86 

72 

74 

107 

South  Carolina 

25 

20 

1-6 

110 

Georgia 

24 

18 

16 

66 

Florida 

32,6 

26,6 

23.6 

132 

Tennessee 

41 

30 

30 

80 

Alabama 

50 

37 

36 

90 

Mississippi 

25 

20 

17 

67 

Arkansas 

42 

28 

2-8 

80 

Louisiana 

45 

31 

26 

60 

Oklahoma 

27 

15 

14 

70 

Texas 

53 

42 

44 

81 

Califprnia  l/ 

48 

62 

79 

522 

Bushels 

128 
122 

79 
123 

96 

90 

73 

90 

53 

69 
108 
420 


Thousand  bushels 


TOTALT2       _  -497.4  ~  401. 6"  "^osJ 

ycTal  I Z  E»WbL  i»ill»l  3  J09  . 

2^/^ sTr ly^an d~\ sTt'e  c'rop's'  shown  "Feparately" 
States. 


4,311 

 1£*76£ 

6     110.8  T4£.9'l59j2  l55,T81 

1 Z  I^E*!  185^8!  i^"^'^'^ 

""for^CalTf  ornia"!  combine 3"  For 


134 
66 
•64 
160 
75 
101 
71 
93 
5-9 
66 
100 
400_  _ 
159j2. 
185j£ 


9,145 

2,728 
1,559 
4,321 
3,294 
4,448 
1,680 
3,312 
2,688 
1,928 


9,216 
2,440 
1,422 
3,272 
2,880 
3,330 
1,460 
2,620 
1,643 
1,055 
4,536 
26,040 


9,916 
1,376 
1,024 
3,776 
2,250 
3,636 

■  1,207 
2,604 
1,534 
924 
4,400 

31.600 


5^^794^64^47 
^^4,457  _3  21*8^3 
alT  other 


SV.\SETP0TAT0ES 


state 


iTcFecTge* 
Harve'sTe  d" "~ 
:  Aver  age 
1 1937-46 : 


For 
':harvest  i 
J  1948 


TielT  pe~  acFe"' 

—  :TnTi~ 
1947  :cated 
:1948 


Average  * 
1937-46' 


Average ' 
1937-46' 


"PFoHuFtTon 

T  Tndi- 
1947    :  cated 
:  1948 


Thousand  acres 


Bushel; 


Thousand  bushels 


N.J. 

16 

16 

16 

134 

135 

130 

2,094 

2,J60 

2,080 

Ind. 

2.1 

1.8 

1.8 

103 

115 

120 

217 

207 

216 

111. 

3.3 

2,2 

2.2 

89 

70 

90 

292 

154 

198 

Iowa 

2.1 

1.8 

1.5 

97 

90 

105 

201 

162 

158 

Mo. 

8,0 

6.3 

6.0 

95 

85 

100 

753 

536 

600 

Kans. 

2.5 

1.8 

1.8 

110 

75 

110 

27,8 

135 

198 

Del. 

2  .2 

1.0 

1.0 

122 

120 

120 

268 

120 

120 

lid. 

8.6 

9.5 

9.0 

150 

140 

140 

1,304 

1,330 

1,260 

Va. 

30 

28 

27 

114 

125 

130 

3,466 

3,500 

3,510 

N.C. 

75 

64 

60 

104 

115 

115 

7,823 

7,360 

6,900 

s.c. 

59 

54 

46 

91 

110 

100 

5,350 

5,940 

4,600 

Ga. 

96 

77 

65 

76 

85 

78 

7,284 

6,545 

5,070 

Fla. 

18 

17 

15 

66 

75 

65 

1,167 

li275 

975 

Ky. 

16 

13 

12 

85 

80 

80 

1,362 

1,040 

960 

Tenn. 

40 

25 

22 

96 

93 

96 

3,862 

2,325 

2,090 

Ala. 

75 

62 

53 

78 

82 

85 

5,898 

5,084 

4,505 

Miss. 

65 

50 

42 

88 

87  . 

91 

5,727 

4,350 

3,822 

Ark. 

24 

17 

15 

81 

70 

80 

1,938 

1,190 

1,200 

La. 

102 

90 

81 

83 

83 

75 

8,570 

7,470 

6,075 

525 

Okla. 

10 

7 

7 

67 

60 

75 

675 

420 

Tex. 

61 

55 

47 

84 

85 

82 

5,121 

4,675 

3^854 

Calif. 

11 

12 

10 

108 

100 

100 

1,216 

1,200 

Ij^OO 

U.S. 

728.4" 

.611,4 

^41*3  _ 

89,^ 

9F.5 

64,866 

57,178 

49,^16 
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UNITED  STATES  DEIPARTMELNT  Q.J="  AGRICULTURE:.  . 
QPQP   Repof^x  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 


as  of 


CROP  (Reporting  board 


„July..i^..l9.4e  

IIMIlMUIIIIWIIIIIMIHMIMIIOIMMMIIMIIIMMllMIHMnllllllMlllllllllllllltltllMMIIIItllinMIMIIirillllUlinilllllllllHIIIIIIIIIt^ 


<iVlj..li.-l.°i8   


state 


FaFve'sFe'd  1  ^For"";" 

Jve'ra'ge":  ~  ~  :  harvest? 
]i-5  7-46:^^'^7.  1948  : 


  Smk-R  BE^^T£  _ 

~'YTeTd  per  acre 

'        :  T  Tndi'^: 

Ave  rape-    ^  oai     -  -  4.  vj 
1^3  7-^6   •  ^  :cat.ed 
:  1  9  48 


Average 
1937-46 


ProducFiorf 
:  1947  "  ■ 


Indi- 
cated 
__1_94£ 
"tons" 


Ohio 
;'ich« 
He  or  • 
Mont, 

Idaho 
vh/o  • 
Colo  • 
Utah 

Calif .1/ 
Other 
Si^atos 


Thousand  sores 


3 
92 
63 
72 
62 
40 

145 
42 

128 


21 
66 
71 
77 
103 
36 
168 
45 
156 


13 
59 
47 
S4 
P-7 
35 
113 
08 
178 


8.7 
8.5 
12,7 
11.9 
14.7 
11.9 
12.8 
13.4 


;hort  tons 

6.8 
11.3 
11.7 
■  17.1  ' 
12.7 
15.2 
16.4 
13.6 


10.5 

a;  5 
11.5 
11.5 

16.0 
10.5 
13.0 
13.0 
17.0 


289 
798 
809 
863 
911 
483 

1,856 
560 

1,949 


Thousand  short 

— m — 


446 
805 
8  99 

1,761 
457 

2,548 
740 

2,897 


126 
502 
540 
735 

1,592 
34  S 

l,-.^.69 
•  494 

3,026 


108 
"784" 


138 
881 


12  6       1 1_. £  _  1_3_^0  12  ^8  1 , 2_5  2  ^1  ^820 

_  J'j8  "  J-2  .4  _  U»_Z  1:.  .Ji  _  J'?:'_71  ^i2_j_5£4__ 

l/lfe.late-s  so  year  ofMiarvest  (including  acreage  planted  in  preceding-  falT). 

 ■  5UGAP2ANE_I'0R_SUGARJ^]<|_DJD£^D  ^  ■  

Acreat^e  :  YieTd'^of  ■dane  'pfer  acre 

'HaFve'sFed    :  For     : ,    ~~     T  T  TnH'i'^  ~ 

AverFg-e  :7  7,7'":^-arvesV/™ofei  19-7  :  cated 

19Zw'-46  :^^^_;J.94S  _U  ''J^f'l 

Thousand  acres  Short  tons  ,    ,  . 

2^5 "  ■  285       19.2      TFT?  ~T<\5 


JL61_5 
10^256' 


State 


Production 
1947 


.--verage 
1937-46 

""  ThauFaFd~shcrt  tons' 


Indi- 
cated 
1948 


La, 

Total 


IBS'-    19.2  15rr 

£7 a  36_^l_5  ;,J_3U8  _  26_^6_  _52._0 

2  £7 .4      3^1 . 1  32k: .  9-  20.3      16  ,9     ■  I9 . 2  ' 


5,200  4,475 
__85_9  96_2__ 

6,06o_      57437  e,_201 


1^13 


SUGAPCL'j;E_rT)P  SIRUP' 

Aoreag 
""Harvestird"" 
an 
1937-46 


State 


1947 
ThcTuFaFd""  aFrFs' 


For* 
:  harvest 
!     1948  . 


0 ,  c » 

4 

2. 

2 

Ga . 

29 

22 

.1 

I'la . 

11 

12  , 

11 

Air. . 

24 

18 

17 

Miss . 

22 

20 

17 

La. 

30 

36 

27 

Texas 

4 

2 

2 

* 

U.  S. 

124 

112 

97 
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UNITED  ST  ATES  DEPARTMENT  OF"  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  A<3f?icu  -TURAu  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 


as  of 

Hl*llfllMlltllllllMII,llllll(IMIMaillll)in|IMIItMHIIIll'IIIIIIIIUIIIIIMn(IIIMirilllllM 


crop  reporting  BOARD 


Jul5..:9-,..1^^3  


iiiiiiniiMnii 


niiitiiii'iiittiiii  iMiiitiiiiiitiiiiii.iiiinnii 


MILK  PRODUCED  PZR  RILE  C0¥  IF  HERDS  KEPT  LY  ErpOPTIRS  l/ 


State 
and 
Division 


July  1 


Average 


Poundc 


19^7 


19^8 


Me, 
N.H.  . 

Vt, 

Masse 
Conn« 

F.y. 

U.J. 

P  a_»  _ 


l8o5 
18  oO 
19o6 
19c8 
19o8 
22,7 
21„6 

20,5 


20.3 

18.8 
21«0 

21o5 
19. 
23. ij- 

22«7 
21,5 


21. S 
20  „  2 
21.9 
20  „  7 
19«^ 
25  06 
2i^„0 
^22^8 


19  c.  8 

20  ,.1 
21a 
20,6 
19„2 

2i^„5 
23  r  2 
21.8 


21«07  21,92  23o00  22„36. 


Ohio 
Ind. 

111. 
Mich, 

EnNoOent^' 
Minn» 
lova 
Mo. 

F,Dak. 
S„Da,k„ 
l'Te>)r » 
Kans. 


19.3 

18,0 
18. ii 
22,0 
22,9 
'20,79" 
'20  ,t 
18  o7 
13.5 
19,0 

16.7 
17,6 
15  06 


20,1 

19,3 
18,8 
23.3 

21^99 
21,7" 
20,6 
15 « 2 
18„^ 

17:.2 

ia.5 
16.0 


20, Q 
20.6 

20„7 

25nl 
23,0Q 
'22,3  " 
21.7 
16  o2 
21.1 
17,9 
l9o7 
l8cU 


20,9 

20„2 

19a 

23,6 

25^,0 

22_,92 

21,9 

21  ol 

15  ..6 

21,if 

18  „  3 

19  ol 
17.1 


^,K,C_ent, 

Md, 

Ya. 

W.Va. 

N.C, 

S.G, 

£a_<,  

o  (,  A.  ij  X  0 

KyT 

Tenn. 

Ala^ 

Miss, 

Ark. 

Okla. 

Tex. 


17,61 
"l7o2  ~ 
1^,2 
l^-.9 
13«8 
11.6 
9,8 
13,^7 

12,8 

8,6 
10, i). 
12,8 
10,2 


18_,57 
18,9 


19  087 
"20,7  " 
16,1 
Ib.O 
1^.9 
12.8 

10  a 

'lU.86' 
"l6«3  ' 

1^4-^6 

10  „  9 
10  „l 

11.3 
13«0 
10.1 


19.30 


16  oO 

1^,3 
12,1 

9/) 

1^.9 

li^.2- 

10  n  8 

9,1 
:.G.3 
12,^ 
,x0.,0 


13.8 

17..8 
lb. 3 

15  ol 

12o5 
10_.3_ 

T5o35 

13c3 

10  .u- 

10.1 

]i,a 

13  o5 
9o8 


_G,C_ent_e  IJL^y 

Mont,  -    ~  19 „ 9  ' 

Idaho  •      22,0  ■ 

18,6 
18,2 

1^,2 
22,8 
21,2 


Colo, 

Ulph 

Wash, 

Ores. 


,11.6^ 
1978 
22,1 

19,6 
13„6' 

22.0 
23  06 
22, /-^ 


12,12 
"19  o  2  ■ 
23.2 
22,1 
19.9 
22  «0 
23.5 
22,5 


21. ,9 

2^.9 
22  „  9 
IVcO 

23.0 

22  06 
22.^1 


Calif.   _21o3   21_,5  21,6 

^  21  _20._^3  "  _  ilj-35  ~'21.83"_  

 17.-.50_  "  _  180%  ;  Ii9c3.5'^.     _  _  "  19 aj".  _ 

ly     Averages  represent  daily  milk~producrEi6n~diviZ'e3"  oy  Tb.e  totlD-  numt"er""of'" mil:"  cowr  [  n      lie  gr 
dry)  .    Figures  for  New  Englaiid  States  and  ITeV;  Jersey  arc  based  on  co  ilined  xcturis  from  crop 
and  special  dairy  reportex-s;  others  represent  cro^:  reporters  only,    Averaget;  Tor  some  less 
important  dairy  States  are  net  s'hown  separately..  71 


UNIT-ED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AQ  Rl  C  U  UT  U  RE 
Crop    Report  bureau  of  aqriculturau  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 


as  of 
.Jljuig.  l.»„19M  


crop  reporting  board 


 r 


IIIIMIIIIIItllMMIIIIIIMMIIIIItlllllMIIK 


tllllMIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIilllllllHIIIIII 


JXm  EGG  PRODUCTION 


State 
and 
Divis.i£n_ 

Me. 

U.H. 

Vt. 

Mass, 

R.I. 

Conn. 

N.Y. 

U.J. 

Pa^  

N.Atl._  _ 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis,  

E.N.Centi 
Minn, 
Iowa 
Mo, 

U.Dak. 
5. Dak. 
Netr. 

Kans_j_  

W.^.Cent^ 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

IJ.C, 

3 .  C, 

Ga. 

Pla.  

2*4tl,_  _ 

%. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss, 

Ark, 

-ja. 

Okla. 

^exa^  

^.Ce^it^  _ 

Mont. 

<daho 

Vyo. 

Oolo. 

iJ.Mex. 

Ariz, 

^Jtah 

Bev. 

Vash. 

Oreg. 

^iif.-  - 
4(eet^_ . 


Number  of  layers  on 
_hand.  during_Jane 


J-l^Z  _  1.  _  _1£^8 
Thousands_ 

577 


Eggs  per 
_10G_layers^ 


19^7_  1  _li^ 
NumTDer 


1,680 
1,770 

670 
3,99^ 

2.518 
10,222 

7,231 

_11.638  _ 

-^^.155  _ 

13,7^3 

11,^7^ 

16,^32 
9,208 
_ll,i0l  _ 
_6it,358  _ 

21  Ml 

25,21^ 
16,^42 
3,806 
6,776 
11,217 
_li,Z96  _ 
_96,662_ 

2,973 
■7,070 
2,900 
7 , 208 
2,716 
5,5-^8 
_  1,656  „ 
_30,28i  _ 
7,076 

7,033 
5,182 

5,  ©28 
^,921 
2,806 
7,920 
_12,352  _ 
,_5i,Jl8  _ 
1,323 
1,625 
597 
•  2,^08 
848 
504 
2.439 
238 
3,582 
2,285 
.  -12,^^2  _ 

_?5,291  _ 
-  I2i,l62  _ 


1 

1,583 
707 
3,729 
386 
2,082 
11,094 
7,063 
_  _11,662  _ 
_  _4l,890  _ 
13,220 
11,380 
15,137 
8.372 
_  _11,834  _ 
_  _6l,542  _ 
2«,6l6 
23,890 

15,215 
3,571 
6,940 
10,304 

 11,028  _ 

.  _  ilj364_ 


2.8B7 
6,595 
2,73^ 
6,512 
2.643 
4,790 
1.Z78 
28,677 
6,5^9 
6,873 


5,118 
4,495 
4,806 
2,805 

7,593 
_  _18,360 

_  _56.192  I 
1,289 
1,700 

576 
2,222 

771 

495 
2,492 

246 

3,393 
2,188 
 ^11,324  _ 

 281626_ 

_  311, 162  . 


1,67^ 
1.536 
1,848 
1,662 
1,641 
1,644 

1,73^ 
1,668 

.  1,672 

1,678 

1,71^ 

1,710 

1,593 

1,692 
.  1,671 

1,672 

1,740 

1)680 

1,644 

i;656 

1,698 

1,686 

1,674 

.1.682 
1,542 
1,63? 
1.^33 
1,680 
1,380 

1,215 
1,170 

_  1,168 

1,420 
"  1.521 

1,407 

1.2^7 

1,1% 

1,31^ 
1.125 
1,584 

_1^46l  . 

1,^08  _  1 
~  1,^86 

1,680 

1,674 

1.638 

1,560 

1,37^ 

1,665 

1,725 

1,722 

1,713 
_  1.638 


662 
656 
782 
644 

758 
542 
719 
725 
680 

688 
692 
716 
632 
668 
692 
6.7S 

680 

695 
704 
692 
623 
680 
690 
644 
58^ 
■<30 
674 
410 
200 
218 
350  _ 

^33 
554 

287 
197 
380 
170 
5!72 

415 
632 
728 
740 
674 
602 
389 

665 
680 
752 
734 
656 

_U6.69. 


_  1,603  _  1,612  _ 


  Total  eggs_nroduced 

_Du.rin£  June  Jan.-Jur 

1947  C  1948_:_  1947_  1 

Millions 
28        26  197 
27        26  191 
12        13  86 
66        61  453 
7         7  ^9 
.  41        32  275 
177      191  1,197 
121       122  789 

_  _  262  _  _263  1^732_ 

_  _  2*^1  _  _7^1  ^4_^969_ 

23^  224  1,45"9 
196  195  1,262 
262  247  1,651 
156       140  935 

_  _  226  _  _2l4  1^403_ 

_  1,076  _lj,o4o  6^720_ 

270  258  1,738 

63  61  35^ 
115  117  707 
189  167  1,221 

_  _  197  _  _185  lj.326_ 

_  1<631  _1^547_  _  10^363_ 

12  12  75 
49        46  300 

108  101  73^ 
49  46  289 
99  92  631 
33        32  206 

64  58  382 

 23  _  _  24  119_ 

 432  ^411  2j.7i6_. 

108  102  7^7 

99  94  632 

65  66  392 
■ 5^  33^ 
65  66  390 
32  33  190 

125       119  818 

 283_  _  262  lj.811_ 

_  _  835  _  _801  5jl31^_ 

22  21  133 

27  29  180 
10  10  61 
39         37  242 

13  12  81 
77  48 

41         41  247 
'4         4  24 
62        59  406 
39        38  277 
_  _  204  _  _221  lt311_ 

_  _  _4^.8_  _  47a  _  _  a.njQ 

5.188  _5^019_  _  33-^112_ 


.e  i.nclj_ 
1948_  _ 

190 
187 
86 
444 

47 

250 
1,248 
■778 
_1^7i6_ 

_M86_ 
1.493 
1,286 
1,5^6 

903 
_1^'^18_ 
_6x626_ 
2.317 
2,651 
1,681 

333 
762 

lvll5 

_lj.209_ 
10^008_ 
78 
292 
675 
277 
565 
195 
363 
l49_ 

_2l55^_ 

707 
6l4 
378 
307 
366 
191 
77C^ 
_lx702_ 
_5:^035_ 
134 
176 

■  74 

5® 

255 
26 

3|5 
263 
_1^^22_ 


-72- 


I  N  D 
Page 

Acreage,  Harvested......   37-38 

Planted   39-41 

Alfalfa  Hay   52 

Alnonds   67 

Apples.  •  61 

^  Apricots*   67 

%     Avocados...   6? 

Barley   47 

»         Beans  (Dry)   56 
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